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"Show me the professor who isn't 
partial fo typed themes! Show me the 
student who doesn't review twice as 
easily with typewritten notes! What- 
ever ambitions a college man may 
have—social, athletic, or academic 
—a portable typewriter will help 
tremendously. 

“To men whose ranks are on the 
border line, a portable may mean the 
difference between staying in and 


flunking out. To the up-and-coming 
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activity nae it is as necessary as fact 
and ability. 

"Personally, | use a Royal Port- 
able because | know from experience 
it is so simple and easy to operate, 


and as sturdy as the proverbial oak. 


_ L advise every boy or girl in college, 


er planning to come, to get a Royal 
Portable if they can, but by all means 


to use a typewriter of some kind.” 


Neve: Goma 


Your dealer is now displaying the new and 
improved Royal Portable Typewriter. Faster. 
Simpler to operate and quieter! You can 
easily afford one, as the price is still only 
$60 complete with carrying case. And con- 
venient monthly payments permit imme- 


diate ownership of a new Royal Portable. 
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“The Junior Literary Guild is to my 
mind one of the most useful ways for 
you to obtain outstanding new books 
for your own library. I heartily recom- 
mend membership to you.” 


* * * * * * * 


“In my ambition to read every recent book 
written for boys and girls, I have lately read little 
else, not even the publicity of this organization 
(Junior Literary Guild) and I have been much 
interested to find how many of the books I have 
double-starred (Mrs. Becker’s special mark of 
distinction) are on their list of choices.”’ 


~ * * * * * * 


This famous editor and critic, author 
of Adventures in Reading and Books 
as Windows has selected nine of the 
Junior Guild books for special praise 
in her periodic reviews in the Saturday 
Review of Literature and in connec- 
tion with her work as Book Editor of 
Scholastic Magazine. 


Scholastics Own Book Editor 
Praises the JUNIOR GUILD! 





N LESS than one year the Junior 

Literary Guild has become an inter- 
national institution, performing a unique 
service for daustads of youn® readers 
and saving-them many thousands of 
dollars. 

Uhder the expert guidance of its fa- 
mous Editorial Board the Junior Guild 
has selected books which no other com- 
— critical. group could ignore when 
isting the exceptional current reading 
available for young people. Its selec- 
tions have been the featured books in 
all reviews, the best juvenile sellers in all 
book stores. 

The .Editors responsible for these 
uniformly . meritorious selections are: 

“Cant Van Doren 
Mrs. Frankuin D. Roosevett 
ANGELO Patri 
KaTHERINE ULRicn 
Mrs. Siponte M. GaueNnBERG 
Harrorp Powe, Jr. 
HELEN Ferris 

Some of the books are pictured here. 
But no picture can display them in 
their full beauty. No description of 
their contents can do justice to the illus- 
trations, the stories, the accurate infor- 
mation with which each volume is filled. 
The authors and illustrators are men and 
women of renown. Eunice Tietjens, 
Charles Finger, Caroline Dale Snedeker, 
Boris Artzybasheff, Lynd'.Ward and 
many others. 


“Courageous Companions by Charles 
Finger is literature, and it is also a rat- 
tling good yarnof youth going around the 
globe on Magellan’s first stormy voyage. 


“As for Love Comes Riding, an 
anthology by Helen Ferris, it is by 
far the best collection of love stories 
that I have seen and this is a type of 
anthology often attempted.” 


’ To thoughtful parents as well as to young readers 
the Junior Guild is a necessity. Its cost is negligible. 
ey both realize that they have not the leisure nor 
the opportunity to find the t books for themselves. 
They have placed the responsibility in the hands of 
the Junior Guild. 
Once every month three books are selected from 
ipts before publication. One is for both boys 
and gicls between 8 and 12, one for girls between 12 
and 16, and the third for boys between 12 and 16. 
The same low subscription fee prevails in all three 
groups and the same high standards of excellence in 
both contents and appearance. 


FIRST BOOK FREE 


Mail the coupon for further and more complete 
information at once. This coupon entitles the new 
member to the first book absolutely free if you 
decide to join at once. A monthly magazine is 
another free feature. And each member gets a beauti- 
ful pin upon enrollment—also free. 

Learn more about this unique service and tremen- 
dous economy now. The coupon brings you complete 
details without the slightest obligation. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Dept. 53-S_ 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: McAINSH & CO., Ltd., 

60 Front Street, West, Toronto. 





It. has been these books and the unique CV uNIoR LITERARY GUILD, 
service of the Junior Guild which in- | 55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 53-S, New York, N. Y. 
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spired May Lamberton Becker, Book | I bligation, but if I do joi i 
Editor of Scholastic, to say: | entities me to my first’ book — 


“Three and the Moon by Jacques | 
Dorey is another of the new books 
that quite dazzle the eye with its 4 Address. Pc Bsie seh ene RE ee OE 
loveliness of appearance; the print | , on 
alone makes it a prize even if it had | “~~ oo SRT roman 
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When Tuition Is Expensive 


Experience has been said to be the best of 
school-masters, and even Benjamin 
Franklin agreed with this view. 
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“Only,” he qualified, “the school-fees are heavy.’ 


In other words, he believed in profiting by the 
experiences of others. Men know the horror of 
dependent old age. Why wait for it, instead of 
avoiding it? 


By beginning to invest a small sum now, in your 
youth, you can provide the means for INDE- 
PENDENCE later on. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EpWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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FOREWORD 


PS gratia is the keynote of the annual Stu- 
dent-Written Number of The Scholastic. In it 
we play host to our readers, who become, for the 
moment, editors, authors, and artists. Its columns 
are thrown wide to a thousand shining vistas of 
youthful experience, imagination, and grave or joyous 
thought. To our student contributors we say: “Thank 
you for being yourselves!” 
visors, and principals we say: “Congratulations on 
your good fortune in being the guides and confidants 
of this army of creative youth!” To the general public, 
which here perhaps for the first time is introduced to 
The Scholastic family, we say: “Look, here is the 
beating heart of America, and its future hope!” 


It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the place which 
The Scholastic Awards, the Pulitzer Prizes of the na- 
tion’s high schools, have come to occupy in the educa- 
tional world. In six short years they have become so 
widely recognized that today more than twelve thou- 
sand students are participating in the literary contests 
and eight thousand in the visual arts. With this vast 
mass of material flooding in within a few short weeks, 
it is no easy task to do full justice to every contestant. 
The distinguished judges who generously give their 
services because of their enthusiasm for this movement 
(see next page for their names and pictures) are no 
more than human. In the Art Division, where the 
successful entries after preliminary. siftings in many 
communities can be gathered together in one place, 
the jury meets for two whole days at Carnegie Institute 
to determine the fortunate ones which shall be shown 
in the Exhibit and the much smaller group which shall 
receive the awards. In the Literary Division, the final 
group of manuscripts must be submitted by mail, and 
the judges vote independently (sometimes by cable), 
the results being tabulated mathematically. 


The judges and editors keenly regret that so few 
prizes can be awarded, or entries published. Boys 
and girls who may be disappointed that their efforts 
did not win one of the coveted honors should remember 
how thin a line may divide their work from one that 
is only a trifle better. More space will be available 
in Saplings, 1930, for the publication of deserving 
literary entries, particularly in poetry. 


The amounts of the cash prizes are listed with the 
respective announcements of the literary groups on 
pages 5, 10, and 13, and in the special Art Section on 
pages 21 to 28. No order of merit is implied in 
any of the Honorable Mention groups. In the case of 
the George Bellows Memorial Award, no Honorable 
Mentions are granted, as these prizes are awarded only 
to entrants in the Pictorial and Prints Divisions who 
do not win the regular prizes. 

Special effort has been made to publish photographs 
of every prize-winner, and of most of the Honorable 
Mentions. Owing to lack of space, Honorable Mentions 
in Design, Jewelry, and the company awards could 
not be included. The omission of photographs in the 
published groups indicates either that they arrived too 
late for engraving or that they were too small or dim. 


In the minor divisions, prizes are awarded only in 
the Literary, Travel, and Economic Articles and the 
Book Reviews. The material submitted for the Frontis- 
piece and Historical Article did not warrant awards. 


To their teachers, super- 
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The Scholastic Awards Judges for 1930 





Grant Overton, Short Story 
Author; Consulting Editor of 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Short Story ltin 
Novelist and Critic Collier's 


Witter Bynner, Poetr Genevieve Taggard, Poetry 
Poet ard Founder of the Poet; Lecturer, Mt. Holyoke 
Award College 





Rev. James M. Gillis, Essa 
Editor, The Catholic Worl 


Thomas L. Masson, Essay 
Critic and Humerist 


THE ART JURY 


The group at the right, taken 
when they were gathered at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
recently for the selection and 
award of prizes in the National 
High School Art Exhibit of 1930, 
consists of the following dis- 
tinguished artists and art edu- 
cators: (Back row, left to right) 
Andrey Avinoff, Director, Carne- 
gic Museum; C. Valentine Kirby, 
Shairman of the Jury, Director 
of Art Education for the State of 
Pennsylvania; Karl S. Bolander, 
Director of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Gallery of Fine Arts; (Front row) 
Will S. Taylor, Head of the Art 
Department, Brown University; 
and Royal B. Farnum, Educa- 
tional Director, Rhode Island 
School of Design. These gentle- 
men are standing in front of a 
small portion of the thousands of 
entries submitted for the Exhibit. 
A message from the Art Jury to 
contestants appears on page 19. 
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Percival Hunt, Short Story 
Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 


pe IERTD 


Edward J. O’Brien,, Story 
Editor of Annual Short Story 
Anthologies 








Hughes Mearns, Poetry 
Professor, New York Univ.; 
Author of “‘Creative Youth” 


Fred L. Pattee, Essay 
Professor Emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Penn State College 


THE LITERARY JURY 


The jury for each of the main literary divisions (Short 
Story, Witter Bynner Poetry Award, and Familiar Essay) 
consists of four distinguished American authors, critics, 
and educators who are specialists in these respective fields. 
So far as possible, their ahobenen hs are published herewith. 
No pictures were available, unfortunately, of two of the 
judges: Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday (in the Essay Division), 
author of “Walking Stick Papers’ and other charmin 
essays, and Director of the Holliday School of Writing; an 
Dr. Orton Lowe, (Poetry), Professor of English at the 
University of Miami, and Tung the friend of all Scholastic 
readers as editor of “The Poetry Corner.” The feeling of 
the judges toward the literary results was voiced by Mrs. 
Fisher in the words: “These boys and girls deserve to be 

congratulated. It is a highly creditable showing.” 
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Virgin 


By Maurice O. Johnson, Norfolk (Nebraska) High School 


First Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards 


from all over Bolivia congregate in the little. town 

of Mayana. They come to ask the blessing of 
the Virgin Mary upon the fruitfulness of, their fields 
and herds. The solemn Aymaras of the fields come lead- 
ing llamas. Both are red with the dust of the hill paths. 
In the cool darkness of the great cathedral, the farmer 
asks the Virgin that his crops may be better than those 
of his neighbor; that his bullock be possessed with 
strength to out-plow any rival. 

The red-tiled roof of the cathedral rises far above the 
barley-thatched huts and white-washed hovels. It is a 
stately church, and richly-adorned. The conquistadors 
of the sixteenth century had it built from the temple 
ruins of the sun-god. The elaborate ecclesiastical art 
of the conquerors, rising from the portico to the carved 
cross, is in contrast to the grotesque Cubist art of the 
sun-worshippers. The spacious interior, too, may be of 
impressive beauty; it is said a painting on wood by 
Michelangelo hangs upon its damp walls. The pilgrim 
is not allowed to enjoy the beauty within the cathedral, 
if there is beauty. The darkness is so thick that the 
’ feeble, glowing light of tapers at the feet of the Virgin 
make her but half discernible. 

It was almost two hundred years ago that the Padre 
came to his sister and niece and‘calmly told them that 
all the people of his church would turn against him. 

“My dears,” he said, “I have broken the statue of 
the Virgin into a hundred 


| fo year, in the early days of August, pilgrims 


Teacher, Miss Mary Ellen Pangle 


will find the Virgin Mary gone when they come today 
to pray for their prosperity. They will burn me. It is 
inevitable.” 

The two women were aghast. 

“T shall take her place,” announced Annunciata. “It 
is so dark, they would never know.” 

The Padre smiled. “I thought of you, of course, 
Annunciata ; but you must not attempt it; all day in that 
niche. If they discovered you, we would both be burned, 
and your mother too. It is better for one to die than 


three. The guilt is solely mine. So must the punish- 
ment be.” 
Apparently Annunciata had not been listening. “I 


shall wear the clothes that the statue wore. We shall 
light but half the tapers. I can lean against the 
wall.” 

“Your mother shall decide.” 

“Yes. She must decide.” 

The mother drew a deep breath. “It is best that 
Annunciata becomes the Virgin for a day. If she does 
not, all of those simple farmers from the hills will mock. 
You know, brother, at times I feel that they but wor- 
ship the Virgin as an idol. Annunciata must go.” 

“There.” 

“Then come quickly, my niece.” 

As they hurried to the cathedral, the Padre studied 
his niece’s face. She was Spanish—typically Spanish. 
Black hair and blacker eyes—bronze skin shading into 
glowing cheeks. 





pieces.” 


“T am proud of you for this 





“But how?” his niece, An- 
nunciata, asked. 

“A pair of pigeons made 
their home in the fold of Her 
garments. Today is the fiesta. 
I trusted no one but myself to 
catch the birds. They were 
detracting from the holiness. 
Children laughed at them. 
Today is the fiesta. I snatched 
at the birds. They fluttered 
away, but I struck the Virgin 


to the floor. It was horrible; 
that crash.” He bowed his 
head. 


“But surely there are other 
statues.” This from his sister. 

The Padre shrugged. 

“T have sent José to La 
Paz. . He cannot possibly ar- 
rive with a new one before 
tomorrow. It is the finish. 


My people will all forsake me. 


and the Church. The Aymaras 


_ Rebecca 





Short Story Awards 


First Prize ($100): Maurice O. Johnson, Nor- 
folk (Nebraska) High School. (‘‘Virgin’’). 

Second Prize ($50): Esther Louise Marsh, 
Port Jervis (New York) High School. (“The 
Old Oak’’). 

Third Prize ($25): Patricia Stark Moroney, 
Manchester High School, South Manchester, 
Connecticut. (‘“Conquest’’). 

Honorable Mention ($10 each): Norma Aron- 
son, High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass. (“The Pink Dress’’); Lillian L. Brill, 
Parma High School, Cleveland, Ohio (“Con- 
tact’); Mary Elizabeth Drescher, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle, Wash. (‘‘Dawn’”); Irene 
Gonier, St. Margaret’s Academy, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (“Southern Solitude’); 
James E. Hayman, Parma High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (“Unemployed”); June Kempf, 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (“The Shavings Murder Case’’); 
Rebecca Ruth Nathenson, Central High School, 
Madison, Wis. (“Paying Toll’); Theodore 
Parker, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio (““The 
Coward of the Argonne”’); Dulcie Myrtle Saxon, 
Technical High School, Oakland, Calif. (“Bitter 
Reward”); Doryce Lucille Schnoor, Humboldt 

(Iowa) High School (‘Captain Napoleon’’). 








sacrifice. Surely now, Annun- 
ciata, you will humor an old 
uncle and enter that which I 
have so often entreated you 
to.” 

“No, uncle. I will not enter 
a nunnery now or ever. To 
think of losing all this free- 
dom; this beauty.” She gazed 
upon the grandeur of the 
cathedral and the mauve 
Andes beyond it. 

“You will have much time 
in which to ponder today,” the 
Padre said. 

They arrayed Annunciata in 
the heavy brocaded skirts of 
the Bolivian Virgin. They 
placed the great diadem of 
gold and emeralds over An- 
nunciata’s black hair. 

“The broken Virgin—what 
have you done with the 
pieces?” inquired Annunciata. 
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I shall pray that it may be, many 
I shall pray for your 


“They are buried. 
years before you, too, be buried. 
strength. God be with you.” 

“Uncle—.” But as she spoke, the first group of 
pilgrims entered the church. 

From her niche, Annunciata could see them in the 
sun, as they entered the cathedral. Farmers, they were, 
in wine-red ponchos. When the carved door swung 
shut again, the pilgrims were lost in the darkness of 
the church. Their banter and laughter echoed and re- 
echoed. As they knelt before her, Annunciata saw 
them plainly in the light of the tapers. She stood rigid, 
her heart beating wildly. While these Aymaras knelt, 
more entered. With them came 
plump and ragged wives in innu- 
merable skirts and petticoats. It 
was evident that this party was 
finding old friends. They were 
greeted with much hand-shaking 
and slapping of backs. 

“How fares, Andre?” 

“Have you seen the cock-fight, 
Manuel ?” 

“Did you bring your chica?” 

Some of the Aymaras had 
partaken of too much chica. They 
had not been able to resist the am- 
brosia contained within great pot- 
tery jars. A portion of the pil- 
grims went back out into the sun 
to indulge in more of the luscious 
chica and to revel in the carnival 
of the fiesta. As they left, more 
entered. From that time on a con- 
stant stream of humanity from 
without surged in through the door, became sluggish for 
a time before the tapers, then again passed through the 
great door. 

It was not long before Annunciata allowed herself to 
relax. That which went on in the light of the tapers 
was disgusting, and often horrifying to the girl. She 
soon adjusted herself to as comfortable a position as 
was attainable. She relaxed. For a short time she half 
slept. 

Giggling chola girls knelt before her, praying for a 
husband. Their orange skirts and dusky skins glowed 
in the candle-light. 

Venders from the markets stopped to rest in the cool 





MAURICE O. JOHNSON 
First Prize 
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cathedral on their journey home. Women in embroid- 
ered layers of skirts prayed and chatted. Old men with 
leathern faces slashed by time discussed the cock-fights 
and crops. 

Two pickpockets lurked in the deeper shadows, prey- 
ing upon unsuspecting Aymaras who were giddy with 
chica. 

The Padre coming near the tapers watched Annun- 
ciata anxiously. He, alone, of all the men in the cathe- 
dral, it seemed to Annunciata, was there in the spirit 
of Christianity. 

“This is a gambling den,” she said to herself. “A 
rendezvous for thieves and hypocrites.” Then the 
thought came to her, “Perhaps all 
mankind is thus. When they are 
unaware of being watched, they 
are coarse and jeer sacredness. 
Perhaps even the Padre and my- 
self . . but I must not think 
of such things. These people are 
uneducated. They know no better.” 

Suddenly Annunciata almost 
cried aloud. Her betrothed, Ri- 
cardo, was kneeling between the 
candelabra before her. 

“If only there were some way 
to let him know of my presence,” 
she thought. “If I dared whisper 
to him.” 

Then she became as if paralyzed. 
Her heart ceased beating for a mo- 
ment. Ricardo’s lips were moving 
as if in prayer, but he was whis- 
pering to the chola girl at his side. 
His hand caught hers. He sidled 
nearer to the girl’s scarlet skirts. The dusky girl’s lips of 
a hue that out-did her skirts slowly formed a heavy 
smile. Richardo had been drinking an excess of chica. 
He searched the golden brown face of the chola and 
then looked sneeringly at Annunciata. 

Slowly Annunciata felt herself sinking beneath a great 
wave. The water soothed. It was cool. She sank 
deeper. She whirled. 

Annunciata opened her eyes. She had not fallen. She 
had not fallen. The pilgrims would never know. Soon 
it would be night and they would cease coming. Ricardo 
and the girl had gone, and three hollow-eyed old Indian 
women were there instead. (Concluded on page 37) 


Honorable Mention Students in the Short Story Division 





Rebecca Nathenson 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Irene R. Gonier 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Theodore Parker 
Toledo, 





Lillian L. Brilt 
Parma, Ohio 


June Kempf 


Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Old Oak 


By Esther Louise Marsh, Port Jervis (New York) High School 


Second Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards :: 


had ceased to dance by moonlight to the music 
: of a harebell band and were slipping back into 
the trees. The leaves of the old oak were tinged with 
the first rays. 

As at the dawn of every day, whether a blue day or a 
gray day, old Amelia Howser looked out with glad eyes 
at the spreading oak beneath her window and sent up a 
silent prayer of gratitude for being allowed one more 
day to live and work. The branches of the old oak 
swayed in the breeze and seemed to say, “Good morning, 
good morning.” Amelia nodded back in intimate greet- 
ing. The oak had seen more days than she. It had 
shaded her family and had been her life-long friend, 
and it still lived bravely from day to day, doing its bit 
in the world without seeking rest. 

As Amelia dressed with fingers swift by long practice, 
she whispered, as if to herself, “Old oak, you have lived 
longer than I and have done much. Still no one wishes 
to make you give up your life of usefulness and live in 
idleness. Why must they want me to seek a rest? Ah! 
When we go, you and [, we will die nobly with a great 
crash; but until then we shall work.” 

She combed her thin white hair with gnarled fingers 
and chuckled to herself. She thought, “I may be eighty- 
seven, but I can work as well as when I was twelve.” 
This was her pride—that she could still work well. She 
lived alone in the farmhouse to which she had first come 
from Canada. Here she had borne her eleven children ; 
here she had cared for them; here she would die. 

She sighed as she spread her bed to air. If only the 
children wouldn’t make such a fuss about her living alone 
because she had a touch of rheumatism. Her bedroom 
was on the ground floor and she never climbed any 
stairs. Anyway her independence was all she had left 
and she clung to it with desperate pride. 

Seizing her cane, she hobbled into the kitchen. The 
hands of the Dutch clock pointed to a quarter of five. 
She went slowly about her usual jobs. She put up the 
shades and then threw a window open to the breeze. 
She drew a sharp breath of the cool damp air and looked 
across at the hills, pink in the new light. The hills of 


A NEW day, a blue day, was dawning. Dryads 


Miss Mabel .Cronk, Teacher 


‘ Vermont—the same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 


How she loved them! She could not go into raptures as 
did the summer tourists, but she knew and loved the soul 
of the country. She knew how the grass felt damp with 
the dew and how new-mown hay smelled. For sixty- 
two years she had lived here and absorbed the beauty of 
the country until it became a part of her and shone from 
her eyes. Turning from the window she unlocked the 
door and put the cat’s breakfast of last night’s scrap- 
ings outside. The cat, a creature as independent as her- 
self, was her constant companion and there was a strange 
sympathy between the two. 

She lit the oilstove and prepared to get her simple 
breakfast. As she waited for the coffee to boil, she 
watered a jar of thrifty nasturtiums that climbed bravely 
up the window from a tin can. She liked their bright 
colors and the cheerful feeling they gave her. 

As she sat down to eat, she bent to smell of the two 
pale pink hot-house roses that were in a slender vase on 
the table. Bud was such a spendthrift, but he had been 
her baby, the last of them all. He was the only one who 
understood her and he never forgot to send her some- 
thing each week. 

While eating, she read the personals from last night’s 
paper. “So, Mr. and Mrs. Titus were going to Canada. 
Just as if everybody didn’t know it already, the way she 
spread the news! You’d think that no one ever went 
anywhere.” Canada—she had been born there, near 
Montreal. Sometimes she wondered what her life would 
have been like if she had listened to her relatives’ plea 
to stay. But no, she liked the States best, she reflected 
as she carefully took a bit of toast and carefully wiped 
the last remnants of egg from the cup. Eggs were dear 
now—even on your own farm, and she was used to being 
thrifty. She chuckled a little as she remembered that, 
when she had been quite small and was visiting her 
grandmother, she had taken a setting hen from her nest 
and broken all of her eggs to see what was happening. 
Her grandmother’s wrath had been the wrath of the 
righteous. 

She looked at the thermometer as she finished her 
breakfast. “Going to be a hot day. A mite of cold 
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coffee won't taste bad in the afternoon,” she remarked 
to the Dutch clock as she carefully poured what coffee 
was left into a small jar which she set in a pail of water 
to cool. The Dutch clock profited by the thrifty example 
and wasted not a word in reply. 

When the last dish was scraped and ready to wash, 
she poured boiling water into the pan. As she worked 
she thought of the china Alice had sent her several years 
ago. Her children didn’t understand what charm those 
old cracked plates and glasses had for her. “But,” she 
mused, as she picked up the plate the toast had been on, 
“this is the plate Jean dropped when he first tried to 
help with the dishes.” The plate had not broken but 
had cracked badly—a peculiar crack in the shape of a 
star. It always brought a picture of his little round 
freckled face, stained with tears as he said, “Mummy, 
I’se sorrwe.” He had been just four and had lived only 
two more years. No—she couldn’t throw the plate away. 

While she hung the dish towel out to dry, she won- 
dered what Janet would say if she could see her. Janet 
had tried so hard to make her 
leave her dishes until night and 
wash them all then. “It saves so 
much work, Mother,” she had 
pleaded while she toyed with a 
lorgnette with her soft white 
hands. Amelia had a shrewd no- 
tion that Jim did all the dishes in 
that house. Anyway, it had a lazy 
appearance if company came, to 
leave dirty dishes in the sink, and 
she was going to have hers done. 

She swept the kitchen and 
brought the bird out of the parlor. 
She did not dare bring him out 
until Towser had eaten and gone 
mousing in the barn. There was a 
sworn enmity between Towser and 
Bob. Towser would crouch for 
hours, tense and watchful, while 
tob whistled and chirped and 
preened. Then Towser would give 
a sudden leap and try to upset the 
cage. She poked her finger through 
the bars. “Hungry, Bobums?” she asked, and laughed 
as he snapped at her fingers. Her children could 
not understand why she wanted the bird. “If you 
want it for company, come and stay with us,” they would 
say. They did not know that here was a companion that 
never bossed or scolded. His need for attention made 
her feel she was necessary to his happiness and not a 
mere superfluous addition to an already full house. She 
never tried to explain but firmly shook her head. 

When the bird had finished eating, she asked softly 
as she lifted the cage from the hanger, “Want to go out- 
side, Bobums?” He whistled a shrill bar in reply, but 
when she actually hung the cage from a limb of the old 
oak where he could see the other birds, he became tre- 
mendously excited. He jumped from perch to swing 
and beat against the bars. When he finally induced one 
little wren to come up near the cage, he went wild with 
joy and trilled operatic arias. 

Amelia turned away and went inside to make her bed 
and tidy up. Her bedroom was sparsely furnished, yet 
it reflected the character of the owner. There was 
pride in the stiff straight lines of the chair; there was 
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strength in the solidity of the bed and chest of drawers; 
and there was a sudden glimpse of beauty in one lovely 
etching hung over the desk where it could best be studied. 
This was no room of unusual comfort and no room fur- 
nished with antiques of exceptional value. It was a 
room where one could be happy and a room that exactly 
fitted Amelia. 

She made her bed with care. No matter what she did, 
it made her proud to think that no one could do it bet- 
ter. She folded her patchwork quilt with loving hands. 
She had many quilts and this one was not as well made 
as the rest. It had been the first quilt her girls had ever 
made and almost the last, she reflected ruefully. Her 
children had not loved the country and the city had 
claimed them all. Now, because she was old and a little 
weak, they wished to take her from the land she loved to 
a city of loathsome noise and filth. They had all been 
like her husband who, restless and eager for excitement, 
had eaten his heart out in the solitude she craved. 

She remembered his tempestuous courtship, a court- 
ship that by its very haste, mad- 
ness and charm had dazzled her. 
He had been a travelling salesman, 
a man accustomed to getting what 
he wanted. He had wanted her 
with a passion partly created be- 
cause she was supposed to be un- 
attainable. She had been pledged 
to Father Anderson’s son; but 
finally, heedless of all the pleas of 
her relatives and the anger of the 
kind old neighbor, she had eloped 
with the vagabond salesman. Then 
had come tragedy. Her will had 
been stronger than his and she had 
forced him to settle down and lead 
the life of a farmer. His soul had 
craved something more and had 
been unable to endure that life. 
After the birth of her eleventh 
child, he had disappeared. Alone 
but full of courage she had faced 
the world. By strength of her 
body she had torn a living from 
the soil. Her children all loved her, she knew that, and 
Bud best of all. He was the only one who knew why 
she clung to the old farm instead of living with her chil- 
dren. Only Bud sensed that the farm held something 
that was kindred to her and that she could not leave it. 
Possibly when it was too late the rest would understand. 
More than likely, they would be misunderstood in turn. 

When she had finished tidying up, she took her sew- 
ing out doors. Outside, under the old oak was young 
busy life. This was summer and all the world was 
planning for the winter. Bees hummed busily in the 
clover, and young birds from the nest in the old oak 
were trying their wings. Like all youth they were too 
eager and fell to the ground, causing their parents great 
concern. 

Her house stood on a hilltop and range after range 
of mountains changing from dark green to dullest blue 
faded into the horizon. They were indeed the mountains 
of help. Those great towering peaks that had watched 
centuries of human bickering brought God nearer. Life 
should always be viewed from a hilltop. There is perspec- 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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By Patricia Stark Moroney, Manchester High School, South Manchester, Connecticut 
Third Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards :: Miss Avis Walsh, Teacher 


the sun had disappeared. Irregularity was not one 

of his faults; his punctuality had about it an eerie 
feeling, considering the unpunctual habits of cats in 
general. 

On a moonlit summer evening anyone standing at an 
upper window would see him as he turned into the drive- 
way, sometimes from the right, sometimes from the left. 
The watcher would became aware of him, if he had no 
imagination, as a cat coming up the driveway, and would 
forget him; all cats prowl at night. But if the observ- 
er’s powers of observation were sharper, or if his interest 
in the moonlight were only perfunctory, his attention 
might be further enlisted. All cats 
do not travel with a long, rapid 
lope, head down, tail down. He 
never walked; he never ran; and 
he looked neither to right nor left. 

Rarely indeed did he ever make 
his appearance in the daylight, 
but once or twice the maid, upon 
opening the back door early in the 
morning, had surprised a large 
gray-and-white, singularly  evil- 
looking cat crouching in the entry. 
Let him who would find the infi- 
nite in an evil expression look not 
among the haunts of human dere- 
licts nor of inhuman creatures, but 
among the homeless, unloved and 
battle-scarretl old tom-cats who 
haunt haylofts and forsaken, field- 
mouse-ridden orchards. 

He was a slightly smaller cat, 
but much thinner and more angu- 
lar than Tim, the house-cat, who 
was the final summing-up of in- 
digence, obesity, complacency and good-natured charm 
that long years of petting make a cat. His fur was not 
the soft merging of greys, tawny-tans, and black that 
made Tim’s coat a thing of beauty. His exterior was 
far more in keeping with his expression and _ habits. 
The greater part of his area was a dirty white, with 
uncompromising, sharply outlined patches of gray at 
irregular intervals. Fate had apparently shaken up his 
spots in her hand and thrown them at him. One had 
landed over one eye, adding materially to his scurrilous 
facial expression. To add to his mystery-shrouded 
reputation, the maid, who was confident of her ability 
to live without all cats, and who was particularly hostile 
to cats with whom she was not acquainted, declared that 
he was rendered by some strange power, like Achilles of 
old, invulnerable to all missiles aimed at him; she knew. 

So the watcher at the window would see him enter 
the yard, not as a cat walks out in the sunlight, stepping 
leisurely and lightly with his tail waving over his back, 
but always on that dogged half-trot, head bent, as a fox 
moves across the snowy moon-lit hilltop on some errand 
of his own. When he came to the path of light cast 


| [the night he came, always about one hour after 
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across the driveway by the lighted window of the house, 
he would stop shortly, pause a moment, then detour 
around the path of light and continue his way in the 
shadows. 

It was a matter of minutes after the mysterious stran- 
ger’s journey up the drive before the household would 
be alarmed by the blood-curdling crescendo of howls and 
snarls which spells to the practical-minded a cat fight, 
but which to the imaginative brings up visions of dusky 
clearings under jungle trees, in which the lithe bodies of 
jaguar and tiger struggle in the death-clasp, and through 
these, the age-long struggles of one animal against an- 
other. On these occasions if the kitchen door was 
opened suddenly, a white streak 
would shoot out of the entry-way 
into the night with incredible 
swiftness, leaving the mortally 
frightened Tim cowering in a cor- 
ner, his back to the wall, stiffened 
with terror, but fearing to give up, 
even for the instant necessary to 
turn his back and run into the 
house, the position which the in- 
stinct of ages told him to keep. 
There were two things about this 
strange feud that mystified the 
family. The first was why any cat 
would desire to fight with Tim, a 
pacifist if ever there was one, and 
why he should persist so in his de- 
sire. Animals as a rule fight 
casually, and do not hold a grudge 
against any one enemy over an ex- 
tended period of time. The second 
question was why Tim should 
seem so afraid of this ordinary- 
looking cat. Although peace-lov- 
ing by nature, Tim had in his younger days often proved 
capable of defending himself on the field, and had even 
on one occasion placed a jagged rake down the sensitive 
nose of a bulldog who had annoyed him too persistently 
with his vulgar impunity. 

This strange warfare had been going on for several 
months at the time of this particular night in middle 
August. The obscure warrior had made his nightly calls 
regularly during the past week, with the same result. 
But Tim was acting strangely. During the day he re- 
garded his saucer of milk with even more than his usual 
seemly indifference, and he was possessed of an over- 
powering restlessness. He moved constantly from place 
to place—he, who had been loath to get out of a chair 
until the force of gravity made it obligatory. He would 
stretch himself out upon the stonework that edged the 
flower-bed, getting up immediately to go and lie down 
under the barberry bush; presently he would rise to seek 
his place in the sun on the east side of the veranda. 
Having found all his favored beds lined with unseen 
thorns, he would invade the house and jump into his 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Witter Bynner Poetry Contest 


In the South Field 


The petals are drifting 
From the bloom of the plum tree, 
And the earth is warm with a promise— 


Think you, child, 

Keats died in the springtime, 
Keats lay dead in the May-time 
Under a foreign sky. 


Christ walked to Calvary 

When the grass grew green 

On the hillside, 

Think you, child, 

Christ hung on the cross in the springtime 
And Mary wept in the lily-time 

For the cruel nails in His hands. 


Shelley forswore the skylark, 

The lark and a myriad stars 

When the primrose opened in Sussex, 
Think you, child, 

Shelley died in the springtime 

And the sea is bitter in leaf-time 

But they found him on the sand! 


Young men have died in the springtime, 
child, 
Young men have died in the Spring... 
—Margaret Phyllis MacSweeney, 
Fresno (Calif.) High School, 
Miss Dorothy H. Smith, Teacher. 


Carmel Point 


I watched a sea anemone 
The color of green jade 
Shadowed under water. 


I saw a daring crab 

Unafraid and young 

Touch the velvet petals 

Of that princess under water. 

Softly she took him in, 

Softly she sighed and closed. 

The little crab was hushed and still— 
Never would he swim again 

Under crevice, under weed, 

Under. green and colo ed water. 


Softly she opened— 

That princess of rare jade. 
Softly she gave him back 
Sucked of all his pearly flesh 
Sucked of all his salty blood. 


I ran away to tell my da, 

“Let’s go home,” I said, 

“IT am sorry to be born, 

I am afraid of many things!” 
—Margaret Phyllis MacSweeney. 


Chase 


Up the stream, 
Dodging stones. 
Surging laughter, 
Breathless moans! 


Over the hill, 

Across the lane, 

Flat on the grass 
And up again! 

Light on the brambles, 
Splash in the moat, 
Mocking cries 

From a wind-white throat. 
In through a window, 
Flash on the stair, 
Wild hair fallen, 
White breast bare! 


Laughing surrender, 

End of a race 

And red mouth lifted 

To a lad’s brown face! 
—Margaret Phyllis MacSweeney. 


First Communion 


One by one they come for Holy Communion, 
One by one to the freighted altar 
Like people in a pageant fearful 
And forgetful of their ~~. cate 
. this is His blood. . . drink ye of it . 
.. this is His flesh. . - eat ye of thin 


I kneel and pray at my first Communion 

“Father! I am afraid, I am young and gay 
And they have taken my joy away 

I am sad with the weight of a cross. . 

. this is His blood. . . drink ye of it . 

. this is His flesh . . eat ye of it— 

—Margaret Phyllis MacSweeney. 


” 





The Apple Tree 


One morning, the morning she died, 

I looked up from my p‘owing in the hot 
fields 

And across to the old orchard, blooming 
early ; 

And there I saw her standing, beneath a 
tree, 

With her brown hands gnarled like the 
branches above her, * 

And her hard eyes death-like in her face. 


She held a flat pan in Lr hands, 

(The kind we use for apple-picking for 
ourselves), 

And she waited there, watching. 

I couldn’t think of anything to say except 
“What is it, Ellen?’ 

And when she didn’t answer, I started 
across the field to her, 
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Wondering why she held an apple pan when 
it was only blossom time. 

But half way across, I stumbled and fell, 

And when I got up, she was gone. 

I went back to the plow. At noon when 
I went in for dinner, 

There she was—dead as a stone. The doctor 
said she had died 

Early that morning, but I knew she hadn't. 


I’ve wondered why she came out into the 
orchar 
She hadn’ t left the house for twenty years. 
I’m sure I couldn’t help it if she took her 
life so hard. 
“Lonely, = grubbing in the soil,” 
she called i 
Ellen had eo ah IE she had. 
That was ‘what was wrong with her. 
I’ve been worrying lately. 
But I must be crazy. 
She was probably happy in her own way. 
—Harriet Mindwell Voris, 
Central High School, Scranton, Pa., 
Miss Adelaide Hunt, Teacher. 


Surrender 
She wanted no lovers 
And. each dark night, 
She locked all her doors and 
Her windows tight. 


But a wind came walking 
Through the night gloom, 
And he tried the door of 
Her lonely room. 


A wind came walking and 
He knocked three times; 
She shivered and thought of 
His rumored crimes. 


But his voice was gentle 
And sweet and thin; 

So she opened the door 
And let him in 


She wanted no lovers 
But now she cries, 

As she trails a wind and 
His laughing lies, 


She wanted no lovers 
But now she goes 
Running forever where 
A gay wind blows. 
—RHarriet Mindwell V oris. 


Gift 
Spring had always brought her 
Precious things; 
Necklaces of moonlight, 
Star-dust rings. 


Bracelets of ivory 

Set with flames; 

Pale, forgotten perfumes 
With old names. 


Bowls of dreams and raptures 
Hot and sweet, 

And a pair of love-shoes 

For her feet. 


But the shoes grew heavy 
And she thought 

There were other things 
Spring might have brought. 


So she threw them from her 
And was gay 

Till her path grew stony 
One spring day. 
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Bowls of jade and lapis, 
Cool, gold wine, 
Necklaces of amber 
Carved and fine. 


Treasures that a rajah 
Would not lose, 
And a woman weeping 
For love shoes. 
—Harriet Mindwell V oris. 


Marcaret P, MAcCSwWEENEY 
First Prize 


Prelude 
(Op. 3, No. 2, S. Rachmaninov) 


An old, old man, (Lento) 
with patriarchal beard 
white with thought, 
looking into you, 
speaking venerable words 
as if he were placing pebbles in your brain, 
stone on stone. 
. slowly, 
building a wonderful edifice... 
building to endure... 
building for the future... 
... nodding... 
The wind playing 
an almost-remembered melody 
on its favorite instrument, 
on its many-stringed instrument— 
a forest of sacerdotal pines. 
* * * 


The tortured wind 
moans about crying, 
—The storm-king is coming. 
—The storm-king is coming. 


(Agitato) 


The snowflakes 

like harpies rush in, 

hunting the wind 

that goes squirming over the plains. 

their short-lived bodies piling, 

making the world beautiful with resplend- 
ent death. 


screaming, 


* * * 


The wind blows with broad sweeps (Lento) 
over white death, 
grandiose, 
throwing snowflakes 
with condescending gesture. 
Death sparkles... 


es eure 
An old, old man 
. nodding, 


heavy with learning ... 





A deep bell, 
. a venerable church bell, 
gives benediction . .-. 
—Ralph Hartsler Fox, 
Robt. Morris High School, Morrisville, Pa. 
Leonard Caum, Teacher. 





Walking 


Yes, they say we're foolish, 
Walking to and fro. 
Down to town and home from town 
Along the streets we go. 
And why should we two walk, they ask, 
And why should we not ride 
Down to town and home from town? 
Well, and that we've tried. 
But somehow time does fly so fast 
When we are together. 
It’s much more fun for us to walk 
Than ride—in any weather. 
For what, I ask, are miles to us, 
If I may smile; and she 
(Down to town and home from town) 
Smile sweetly back at me? 
—Ethyl Lucille Ayres, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago; Ill. 
Miss Mildred Minogue, Teacher. 


Raupeu H. Fox 
Third Prize 


The Land Where the Corals Lie 


The sea is glist’ning, golden, gay, 

It laughs and dances, tosses spray 
Upon your shore, oh Cozumel! 
While underneath the magic beds 

Of twining colored coral threads 
Are castles where the mermaids peek, 
And dainty fish play hide-and-seek. 


Between two languid palms I lie, 
And watch the cloud-bespangled sky 
While listening to a parrot screech! 
The monkeys toss me cocoanuts 
(They make me think of Lilliputs!) 
And time and space and tropic sun 
Dissolves in this oblivion. 


The vision fades, as visions will, 
But still I have not had my fill 
Of dreaming of you, Cozumel! 
And some day when all sails are furled, 
I'll slip into your coral world, 
Where mermaids with their long green hair 
Will chase me down to Neptune’s lair. 
—Billy Baxter, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., 
Miss Jean S. Roberts, Teacher. 
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There Was.a Man 
(Carl Sandburg) 


There was a man who rolled up his sleeves 
to lick the world. 

He clenched his fists, and bulged his bulky 
biceps, 

And grinned,—defiance into the big world’s 
face. 

He would fix ’em,—knock ’em out right and 
left, if they got in his way. 

So he strode, his broad shoulders swagger- 
ing from side to side. 

And he fought, and he knocked as he strode 

Till his knuckles were raw, and the blood, 
and the sweat, and his hair streamed 
down his forehead. 

He struggled on till he came up against 
blue steel— 

Till he bruised his body against blue steel. 

He hurled himself, he banged himself, and 
he battered himself 

Against the blue steel. 

But the steel held together. 


Then he stood up, dazed, and dripping, 

Heavy arms hanging from his shoulders, 

And he brushed his arm across his brow, 

And looked up at the steel, 

And he learnefl a lesson, staring at the 
steel. 

He breathed hard, 

And he said: 

“T’'ll keep my shirt on. I can stick around, 
and I can keep my shirt on.” 


This is a great man, 

Who bruised his body against the blue steel, 
And learned 

To keep his shirt on. 


And this man is a poet. 


—Emma Bauman, 
Hunter College High School, N. Y. 
Miss Keagey, Teacher. 





Harriet M. Voris 
Second Prize 


Cold Spring, Minneapolis 
Dark hair blowing in the wind, 
Matted down by the cold; 
Girls and boys rush out to play 
In worn and too-small rubber boots. 
They test the ice in back-yard puddles— 
Break it—crunch it—and love to hear it 

crack. 

Their feet are cold inside the boots. 
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And stockings and legs of underwear wet 

On little ones who still stumble 

Crossing ice. 

Where the water’s deep rafts are made 

Of limbs and barrel staves, 

And old Christmas trees 

From which the birds have nibbled bread, 

And suet tied on with strings, 

During the long winter months. 

Sometimes dead minnows float under the 
thin ice 

On Minnehaha Creek, colliding with stumps 

And the roots of trees, ugly and brown and 
stretching, 

Loving the cold water revealing 

The reddish clay bottom. 

The melting slush in the streets 

Pours its life along the wide curbs 

Down to the awakening sewers. 

And when the incredibly green points 

Of the Showy Orchis break through, near 
the stream; 

When marbles slip from icy hands. 

Skid across the sidewalks— 

And are lost in snowdrifts ; 

That’s when children in the East, 

Who have known cold springs, 

Hate the steady drizzle 

Of perpetual eastern rain. 

—Cecile Madeleine Fales, 
George School, George School, Pa., 
Paul Evans, Teacher. 





Toa Snail 


Creature of a grassy world 

Habitant of pebbly vale— 

What a chain of glimm’ring diamonds 
Sparkle, glitter, in thy trail! 


Sluggard, thou, that will not waken 
When the bluebells sweetly chime! 
Showing, in thy lazy movements 
Slow and stately march of Time. 


Thing of beauty, in thy kingdom 
Floral, many-colored, gay— 
Thy fair shell is everlasting 
Blossom, too, as well as they. 


—Leo Isaacs, 
Evander Childs High School, Bronx, N. y,, 
Miss Sergent, Teacher. 


Manhattan Suite 


[Owing to lack of space, Mr. Cullen’s long poem 

cannot be published in full. The following ex- 

tracts indicate something of its atmosphere.] 

Manhattan at night . 

An old ‘stage set in the discard. . 

black, crouching skyscrapers, 
faded blue drop, 

jutting out in the night 

like buoys stuck akimbo out of grey waters 
. The grey waters that swirl about 
these skyscrapers are fog 

... the breath of steam. 

Lights flicker here and there in this blue- 
black darkness 

uncertain. . .timid. 

A lamp-post 

seems to tremble ever so slightly. 

Ivory stars float around in the firmament 
above, 

like strange vegetation on tepid waters. 


against a 


Our canvas enlargens 

to include a wider scope 

Our special MAGNISCOPIC SCREEN. 

a hollow drum, where emotions are greatly 
magnified, 

where even the most casual pictures take on 
a new aspect. 

We swing around to catch Manhattan in an 
abstract mood 

A Manhattan lined with tarnished silver, 
and in whose folds rest 

blurred lights of purple. . .red. . -blue. 

Broadway! the valley spilled with mazdas! 


The Skyscrapers! .. 

To really see the skyscrapers 

one must drive like the furies, drunk with 
madness. 

Hurled forth behind the smugness of a 
high-powered car 

one dashes headlong down dark chasms. 

The skyscrapers spread out in a fan-shaped 
arc. 


Z-i-i-p! they go flashing by. . . 

going down through the ages. 

Each one seemingly springing from an- 
other... 
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cast off with a sheer silver spray. 

Qne’s eyes jump from one skyscraper to 
another, 

like so many blocks of i ice. 


Fi ive “o'clock. . 

The sun is reflected in little orange squares 

the panes of countless windows high up in 
the skyscrapers. 

The cold stone shafts are bathed in pale 
golden light. 

High above the harbor little white clouds 

float in a placid blue sky. . . 

like blobs of whipped cream. 

As if by magic, 

streams of people begin to pour out of the 
buildings. 

The streets are gushing with people. 

Long omnibuses go towering by 

with jerky, irregular movements. 

The walls of the canyon seem to rever- 
berate 

with foreign sounds. . . 


This great engulfing middle class 

embrace the motion pictures, 

as a means of escaping the realities of life 
. .as an emotional outlet. 

Once inside the theater their barriers are 
down 

before the torrent of human emotions 

flickered across the silver screen. 

They live, or see life lived 

in the darkness of the theater. .. 

They are catapulted into the night air 

dry-eyed, swallowing hard, counting upon 
silence and time 

to regain their hardened protective shell. 

And all the while there is this dull 
aching. . . 

the delusion. . . 


The other half of the world are just start- 
ing out; 
clean-shaven, 
monocles ; 
in long, glittering cars with highly culti- 

vated horns 
that sneer at the common rabble, separating 
the wheat from the chaff, as it were, 
like veritable threshing machines. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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House Personalities 
By Dorothy Bennett Johnston, Montclair (New Jersey) High School 


First Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards :: Mr. Harold Wells, Teacher 


HAVE often noticed that after a 

time inanimate as well as animate 
possessions assume a look, an air, or cer- 
~tain characteristics of their owner. 
Dogs, for instance, become quite similar 
in expression and attitude to their mas- 
ters—to say nothing of figures. Car- 
toonists display heavy women with their 
stolid poodles, and these poodles are al- 
ways butter balls. Stunning-looking 
women have Russian wolf-hounds. A 
man’s man owns an airedale. So is it 
with houses. In time they gradually as- 
sume the airs of their various and 
sundry owners, be they rich, or poor, 
or dead, or alive. 

I know a little house not so far away 
from town whose owner I am positive 
must be a descendant of that gold- 
hearted woman, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. To look at this little 
house one just has to chuckle, for it is 
such a dear, roguish, cozy, little home. 
It actually wears a quaint pull-on-hat 
with a wispy, crooked chimney for a 
feather. One eye is quite hidden under 
the brim, but the other looks straight 
out at the world with a candid, frank 
stare—though at night I have seen, 
when the lights are lit, that very eye 
wink at the moon. Each window is 
daintily dressed in saucy white curtains, 
and red geraniums nod just below. The 
door has lost some paint in the exact 
spot to make it a delightful pug nose. 

This little brown house with its 
geraniums looks a near cousin to a 
plump robin sitting on the grass. Its 
porch is all wobbling, and its path is 
all straggling, but still it makes me smile 
with a lump in my throat. This house 
may not add to its owner’s income tax, 
but it has untold wealth—its priceless 
friendly atmosphere. 

One of the neighbors of that wee 
house is a very big, magnificent, haughty 
show place, not a home—a show place. 
It too boasts of hospitality, of a sort, 
and a lineage from the nouveau riche: 
Every night this house opens all its eyes, 
and blazes gold out into the darkness. 
Its doors are open to admit a continuous 
stream of people—people who may be 
laughing and chattering but not with 
their hearts; and that golden blaze is 
cold and tarnished. In the daytime this 
house has a smug look with its eyelids 
discreetly half lowered, and its lawns 
trimmed to unbearable perfection. ‘The 
only time this house becomes animated 
is when it gets a new dress, and then 
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it is as proud as a peacock, and as dis- 
dainful as a swan—just like its mistress 
who lives for clothes and objects a bit 
better than most people. Then in the 
summer this house, for it is not a home, 
draws into itself. Instead of enjoying 
the summer breezes, the sun, and rain, 
it closes its eyes entirely and goes fast 
asleep. I know it is jealous of the colors 
that swarm around it. When the sun 
beams, one can almost imagine it scowl- 
ing for fear it will be blistered, or 
cowering when the rain and lightning 
come for fear its beauty will be mortally 
hurt. This is no home but a glittering 
boast alive in the winter when it looks 
well, scintillating in the snow, but cold, 
colder than the moon above it. 

This house’s neighbor is a poor old 
thing. It has died, and nothing is left 
but the outer crust. All its hopes and 
its dreams have come true, and now 
vanished. Gone is its glory, and noth- 
ing is left but memories. It is haggard 
and worn. Its eyes are but sunken 
sockets. It has great cuts and bruises 
on its cheeks. Its mouth is broken down, 
for the door hangs by one hinge. Swing- 
ing shutters flap dismally in the cold 
wind that moans mournfully through 
the pines and cypresses that have crept 
nearer, while the bushes and tall grass 
already rustle against the foot of the 
ruined porch. Its once proudly held 
head is sagging. Its heart is broken. 
The world has beaten it and flung it 
aside. They say it is haunted—that at 
night when the moon comes up, it 
bathes the old home in a silvery sheen, 
and lights myriads of little candles in 
all the windows. The wind sighs through 


_ the trees, and a harp softly plays of love, 


and youth, and happiness. The nightin- 
gale and cricket play the minuet, and 
stately shadows sway to the dance. Light 
laughter trills while glasses clink. Then 
the moon goes under a cloud, and the 
spell is broken. The old home wakes 
from its dreams with a start and moans 
to itself. The tender raindrops come 
softly weeping for the old home. The 
poor broken-hearted home, soothed by 
the rain and lulled by the wind, 
sleeps. 

As we sow, so shall we reap. But 
whoever thought our own houses would 
reap along with us? It makes one wish 
to hurry to his house to comfort it, 
and make it happy by giving it a new 
dress, or little curtains, or a hat, or 
even a new plume. 
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ANY years have passed since I 
it last saw Steinway Avenue. They 
have been glorious eventful years; I 
have heard much, and I have seen much, 
but I have seen no street to rival Stein- 
way—it remains unsurpassed. 

It is a street—yet not a street; it is 
a group of people—yet not a group of 
people; it is a community—yet not a 
community. No! There is no word in 
the English language to describe Stein- 
way Avenue. I have long since given 
up trying to describe or define it, and 
now I can only think of it as a colorful 
chapter of my life which reaches back 
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Steinway 


to where reality fades into oblivion. 

Delving back into those almost for- 
gotten years I find myself first as a very 
small boy, one member of a family of 
four. Ours was practically the only 
family on the street that was not Hun- 
garian; we were of German descent. In 
a way we were a family set apart from 
the rest. They were all workers in 
factories; my father wads a preacher and 
an editor. But these distinctions had 
no effect on us who were young and 
respected no differences in color, race, 
or creed. 

I can still see myself engaged in a 
furious battle in one of our frequent 
games of “Cops and Bums.” Every 
small boy on the street would engage in 
this game, and our wanderings while 
hunting for the “Bums” (if we hap- 
pened to be “Cops’’) took us into every 
nook and cranny of the strget, behind 
every barn or garage, under every 
porch, through* every alley, and even to 
the roofs of low structures. The single 
street light on our upper half of the 
street served as a meeting place for the 
gang. Here all “bums” were dragged 
when caught, and here was “home” for 
every game of hide-and-go-seek and 
“red-light.” When tired of these games 
we would break up and go our various 
ways. Several of my friends and I 
would usually spend the rest of the eve- 
ning on our front porch where we 
played such time-honored games as 
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By Robert Gordon Hallwachs, Naperville (Illinois) High School 


Second Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards :: Miss Laura Wolverton, Teacher 


“teacher” and “pussy-wants-a-corner.” 
One of the favorites for occasions such 
as this was “auto,” in which each boy 
“took” each car that passed in turn. The 
boy who had the choicest array of ve- 
hicles at the end won. In this way we 
all came to be owners of everything 
from baby-carriages to Packards. 

Steinway Avenue was about two 
blocks long, and slightly inclined. Con- 
sequently, it provided an excellent place 
for coasting in winter and summer. To 
make the coasting safe as well as thrill- 
ing, it was closed to traffic after each big 
snowstorm. At the lower end of the 
hill there was a railroad viaduct under 
which the street flattened out and be- 
yond which it started up again, thus 
making it a rare occurrence for sleds to 
go beyond the end of the street. It was 
our custom to see who could coast the 
nearest to the end of the road without 
the aid of pushing, “boosting,” or any 
other artificial impetus. The person who 
managed to exceed the others in this 
became a sort of hero, and his sled be- 
came the object of our admiring and 
curious eyes. 

At that time there were very few 
chain stores and fewer fruit stores. As 
a result, every afternoon and evening, 
our street was more or less cluttered 
with peddlers. There was one old man 
who came regularly with his old wagon 
and decrepit nag. I can still hear his 
battle cry—I probably will dream of it 
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until the day of my death: “Ooooo!— 
Tomato,—Potato,—Banan— ! Oooo! 
Tomato—Potato—Banan— !—”. He was 
an Italian and peculiarly made his cry 
different from those of all other peddlers 
by accenting each “t” in his call. At the 
sound of his yell all the old housewives 
would waddle out into the street to 
bicker over the price of apples. Mean- 
while, our evil ‘younger generation 
would slyly steal around the side of the 
cart, climb up the wheel, and “borrow” 
a few choice peaches. 

But no account of my boyhood activi- 
ties on Steinway would be complete 
without some mention of ouf* Hungarian 
neighbors, who were as colorful a peo- 
ple as can be found anywhere. Many 
of them had come but recently from 
their beloved “old country” of which 
they were continually talking. They 
brought with them the language, cus- 
toms, traditions, and styles of dress 
which often made Steinway look pecu- 
liar in contrast with other streets. Al- 
though quite a few had been living in 
this country for many years, yet they 
clung to the language and the fashions 
with which they had been raised. Their 
everyday dialect was a mixture of about 
two-thirds English and one-third Hun- 
garian, which they changed to either 
language as occasion demanded. Their 
clothes, too, especially those of the wom- 
en, were a mixture of English and 
Hungarian styles. 

But underneath these minor imper- 
fections there rested traits of character 
that might well be envied by the best 
American. These Hungarians were ex- 
tremely polite, had a deep sense of 
religious values, loved justice, dealt 
honestly, and lived nobly. Indeed, they 
were a most delightful people to live 
among. 

But these are only a few of the 
memories that crowd into my mind when 
I hear the name of Steinway. When I 
think of the sports, the games, the con- 
tests, the labor, the fights, yes—even the 
moments of pain and sorrow, I realize 
how futile it would be for me to try to 
inclose, in one short paper, the meaning 
that Steinway has to me. It is too vast, 
too far reaching, too incomprehensible. 

And now I live in a small town where 
all is quiet and peaceful. I have not 
seen children play for a long time; I 
have forgotten the clang of the street- 
car bell; the boat, train, and factory 
whistles, once so common, are now few. 
It sometimes seems to me that I am 
growing stale, that I have lost the sense 
of hurry, and rush, and worldliness that 
accompanies city life. 

But have I? No, for just the other 
night, I awoke to hear ringing in my 
ears that haunting cry, that horrid, 
ugly, yet almost lovable cry: “Qooo000 
— TOMATO POTATO —— 
BANAN—!” 
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The Seder’ 
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By Isabel Malakoff, Evander Childs High School, Bronx, New York City 


Third Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards :: Mr, Blohm, Teacher 


HE long square table was spread 

with a snowy cloth. Two candle- 
sticks gleamed at each end. In the center 
stood a wine-bottle and a tall glass, and 
under a napkin were three squares of 
unleavened bread, or matzoth. 

I looked at the oddly assorted group 
at the table. At the head sat my oldest 
uncle upon a riot of cushions. Next to 
him was my grandmother. She looked 
queer to-night. Her big, grey eyes 
gleamed happily as she glanced at us. 
She could remember times when the 
Seder meant more than just giving 
thanks for God’s generosity. Then it 
meant a prayer for life itself, perhaps, 
and the preservation of her faith. 
Wedged in between my father and 
uncle, sat my three “sheik” cousins, all 
looking comically alike. Their shiny 
hair was plastered back and their bronze 
faces shone in the candle-light. 

The Seder began. In a low voice, 
my uncle said the grace. Then he drew 
forth the middle square of matzoth and 
hid half of it in one of the cushions 
for luck. Then he ate the other half, 
leaning back leisurely. My father dip- 
ped a piece of raw onion into salt water 
and fed it to the three “sheiks” and my- 
self. It was so bitter that the tears be- 
gan to run down our cheeks. 

As the youngest and therefore most 


ignorant present, I asked my uncle the 
four questions concerning the Seder. 
Why the matzoth and the bitter vege- 
tables and onions and his pile of cush- 
ions? They were intended to be serious 
questions, but my Hebrew was so atro- 
cious that the “sheiks” openly giggled 
and the others turned away their heads. 
Ignoring them, my uncle replied in long- 
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drawn musical Hebrew with the story of 
the Jews in Egypt; told how their lives 
were more bitter than the taste of the 
onion and salt, and how they escaped 
from Egypt to liberty, and that to-night 
each Jew was a king, and he showed it 
by his feasting and comfort. 

The “sheiks” had nearly fallen asleep 
but now they started to illustrate the 
last point with zeal. Wine sparkled in 
the glasses, food steamed on the table, 
and laughter was abundant. When the 
meal was finished, jokes were told. Sud- 
denly, silence fell on the group. My 
uncle rose and filled the solitary glass 
in the center of the table. Then he 
motioned to me and said, “Call Him.” 
With a strange thumping of my heart, 
I got up and opened the door. As I 
did so, I felt a presence in the room. I 
slid back to my chair. The wine in the 
glass quivered. We raised our glasses 
and drank with the Angel, who visits 
the homes of the Jews every Passover. 
The Seder ended and it left a stronger 
bond between the Creator and each 
one of us. 

*The Seder is a religious festival or ceremony 
observed by Orthodox Jewish families in their 
homes on the first night of the Passover, the 
traditional Hebrew holy week which commemo- 
rates the sparing of their firstborn in Egypt. The 
Seder is marked by a solemn and complicated 
ritual and is a great occasion of family reunion. 


In America it is often repeated on the second 
night of the Passover. 








Conquest 
(Continued from page 9) 

favorite chair, only to forsake it after a 
few restless turnings for the couch, under 
which he would look cautiously before 
jumping upon it. At other times he slept 
on the rug, his paws twitching convul- 
sively. The maid said it was the heat; 
the master of the house said: 

“Perhaps that big grey and white cat 
that comes around here evenings to fight 
with him is getting on his nerves. To- 
morrow night it might be a good idea for 
me to be on deck with a shot-gun. People 
have to protect their pets—though if he 
weren’t such a spoiled and spineless ani- 
mal, he’d have spunk enough to fight his 
own battles.” 

But it was not Tim, the house-cat, who 
was on the war-path tonight. It was 
something out of the past, perhaps a striped 
tiger from some seething jungle. For the 
past weeks this ancient, all-powerful in- 


stinct which was the result of the inher- . 


itance of centuries had worked in Tim. 
Tonight it was standing forth, and it was 
hunting bigger game than field mice. 

Up the cement incline leading to the 
entry the white shadow trotted; now he 
thrust his evil head around the corner of 
the hali. Every muscle rippled beneath 
the silken surface of Tim’s back—then he 
sprang. 

The door was opened in answer to the 
piercing snarl, and a hand was thrust down 


into the corner near the door; it encoun- 
tered only the broom handle. No trem- 
bling bundle of fur cowered there tonight. 

At the first turn of the door-knob the 
enemy had shot out from under Tim, who 
followed close upon his heels. Now they 
crouched facing each other in the yard, 
eyes gleaming. For a long minute the 
white cat regarded Tim, trying to decipher 
the significance of this so totally unex- 
pected incident; then he began to move 
backward, still crouching, always facing 
Tim. The latter followed, slowly, silently, 
keeping always the same distance between 
himself and the enemy. There was no 
hurry here, no unmeaning movement. The 
white cat moved cautiously, exploringly 
backward, as a cat travels with a stock- 
ing over its head. Tim might have been 
counting his steps as he followed, inch by 
inch, past the ghostly birch tree, the steady 
progress of the other, who was leading 
with unerring straightness toward the 
grape arbor, a place which offered cor- 
ners into which a cat might get to hold 
the advantage over his opponent. He was 
no inexperienced warrior, this battle- 
scarred aggressor. 

The soft fur between Tim’s forepaws 
quivered beneath the pounding of his 
heart. The driveway was _interminably 
wide. On—on they moved. Now the 
white cat had reached the center of the 
square enclosure, and stopped. Again they 
crouched, regarding each other. 

Then—again the soft ripple of muscles 


on Tim’s back—a spring. The other must 
have been expecting it—in an instant Tim 
is underneath, his body crushed into the 
turf by the other’s weight. There is no 
sound save the dull thudding of the two 
bodies as they tumble over and over, and 
the gutteral growl of the white cat as he 
bares his yellowish fangs at Tim’s throat. 
Ten yards away from Tim, bending 
serenely over a book, is the one who would 
cry her heart out were anything to happen 
to him. 

The moonlight, creeping through the 
thick shadows, glances from each dew-drop 
to be reflected again in the gleaming eyes 
of the two cats. Wet is the grass be- 
neath Tim’s back and wet is the matted 
fur on his face with the blood which 
trickles from his ear. Suddenly he stiffens, 
kicking furiously until he is even with his 
opponent—then, turning his head as quickly 
as a flash he presses his fangs into the 
other’s throat—deep, deep. Immediately 
the other cat stiffens, kicking furiously 
with his hind feet. Tim, pushed from 
side to side by the other’s stronger mus- 
cles, still holds desperately to his single 
advantage; he keeps his teeth imbedded in 
the furry throat for minutes on end, while 
the cruel hind claws of the other tears 
chimps of fur from his bleeding side; the 
blood from his ear trickles into his eyes, 
and comets whirl above his head. Finally 
—the kicking grows feebler. The form 
beneath him relaxes, stiffens—. 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Poetry Contest 
(Continued from page 12) 


These long and very swanky omnibuses 

arrive at their respectable awninged portals 

to disgorge various people, tres elegante, 
with a sigh. 

The Club -Florida, or is it the Club Lido, 

those admirable places where man can 
combine entertainment 

with large quantities of liquor. . . 

- and in the happy presence of others. 

If man were to drink alone he would be- 
come a moron. . . 


And all the while these silver skyscrapers, 
the grey dust long settled on their noble 
brows, 
smile scornfully.«. . 
Scorn for this hopeless imbecile called 
ae 
the utter futility of him! 
—Tom Cullen, 
Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Miss Eleanor G. Cooley, Teacher. 





To Edna St. Vincent Millay 
(On hearing her read her poems) 


For me you are the queen of poet-land; 

The region of your mind is like a wood, 

Where age-old trees and spring touch hand 
to hand, 

And flowers grow where lovely feet have 
stood. 

Your eyes can pierce the dark and know 
the dawn; 

Your fingers grasp the color of the sky; 

Your dreams can take the path the breeze 
has gone, 

And sing as winds have sung in passing by. 

The words that leave your mouth have 
brilliant wings 

"= touch upon the deepest thoughts of 
ife, 

And here on earth the heart must learn 
those things 

By joining others in their mortal strife. 

Oh living singer, never weary grow 

Of singing of the beauty life may know! 

—Marjorie Avalon, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School, 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher. 





I Guard My Words As Grave- 
yards Guard Their. Dead 


I guard my words as graveyards guard 
their dead 
Lest, wounding you, I should be hurt to see 
Through clouded eyes, your look of misery. 
I guard my words, and much is left unsaid. 
The pain your saddened eyes can not deny, 
And at your silent bidding will not die. 
—What grief to see your mournful, down- 
cast head! 


My words are gems of wary artistry, 

And many I can count which, through the 
day 

I find I cannot trust myself to say. 

I guard my words with artful subtlety, 

But you, with little thought, and much less 
art— 

You pound yours deep into my aching 
heart. 

—Frances Adelman, 
High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., 
Miss Esther McCoy, Teacher. 





(Continued on page 33) 
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True Stories of Stars who were not “born” but “made”. No. 3 





This coach 


cuts 60 men from the squad 
before they’ve seen the ball field 


HIS happens every year at one of 

the biggest and oldest colleges 
in the country: Before they’ve had 
any real practice, while they’re still 
working out indoors in the cage, be- 
fore they've even seen the diamond, 
the coach often cuts as many as 60 
men from the freshman baseball 
squad of 100. 

The reason for it is this; college 
and prep school coaches can tell a lot 
about you just by watching you. They 
know a player, or a man who will 
make a player, by the way he handles 
himself. 

The impression you make on the 
coach counts more than your past 
record. If you “look good” to him, 
he gives you a “break.” If you don’t, 
you'll have a hard time proving you 
are good, 

Do you know what makes most 
people look clumsy? Their feet. 
They’re slow-footed, stumbling; they 
fall all over themselves. Watch a star 
in almost any sport. His feet move 
like lightning, yet they never get in 
his way. 

Learn to handle your feet. College 
stats train themselves in footwork. 
Go into a gym and what do you find 
—a hefty guard boxing—a stroke oar 


FREE/ 50 pedigreed dogs 


50 pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers and 480 pairs of Keds 
are the prizes in the national Keds Essay Contest for boys 
and girls not over 15 years of age. Get your entry blank and 
details of the contest from your nearest Keds dealer today, 
or write the Keds Contest Editor, United States Rubber 
Company, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 







Keds “Conquest” 


Made with the popular crepe sole, famous 
for wear. A special toe cap reinforcement that 
gives extra protection at point of hardest 
service. ‘‘Feltex”’ insole. 


handballing — a shortstop skipping 
rope — usually in Keds—the Shoe of 
Champions. 

Keds are the most scientifically 
built athletic shoe in the world. They 
have “Feltex” insoles that keep your 
feet cool and comfortable. Keds’ can- 
vas tops are light, but strong. They 
give sure support to your ankles. And 
Keds have specially compounded 
safety soles that get a firm grip on 
the ground and prevent slipping and 
sliding. 

You'll “look good’’ with Keds on, 
because Keds help your footwork. 

There are many different styles of 
Keds. Choose the one that’s best suited 
to you. You can get Keds from the 
best shoe dealers in town at prices 
from $1.00 to $4.00, according to 
the type and style you want. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


outa 
United States @4]\> 









Keds “Gladiator” 
Here is another lace-to-toe Keds model. 
Note the sturdy toe and heel construction. 
Can be bought in the new popular suntan 


or in white or brown. 
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Prize Winners in the Art Division (See also on Page 47) 





Jacob Krakowsky Elisworth Simpson Allen Peare Roy Patton, Dayton, O., Ralph Montgomery Don Brackett 


Lakewood, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio Oakland, Calif. 2nd Prize, Pictorial Indianapolis, Ind. Highland Park, Mich. 
Ist Prize, Bellows 2nd Prize, Bellows 3rd Prize, Bellows 3rd Prize, Sculpture 3rd Prize, Pictorial st Prize, Prints 









John Krupa August Koukol Verona Johns Leah Kimball Genevieve Nolan ‘Hazel Kastner 


Waterbury, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Phoenix, Ariz. Salt Lake City, Utah Kalamazoo, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
2nd Prize, Prints 3rd Prize, Prints Ist Prize, Textile 3rd Prize, Textile 2d Prize, Design 2nd Prize, Design 








d ’ oe fee a 

Harriet E. Safford Alfred Frye Lois Lakin Helen Broniman Alamada Vittitoe Virginia Wakefield 
Lakewood, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio Phoenix, Ariz. Pittsburph, Pa. Dallas, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3rd Prize, Design Ist Prize, Sculpture 2nd Prize, Sculpture 1st Prize, Pottery 2d Prize, Pottery 3d Prize, Pottery 








Marian Kenney James Hathazy Eastman Davidson Frances Schultz Francis F. Hotzel Kathryn French 


Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ann Arbor, Mich. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ist Prize, Metal Work 2nd Prize, Metal Work Ist Prize, Jewelry 3rd Prize, Jewelry Ist Prize, Carnegie 3rd Prize, Carnegie 





Donald Stebbings Robert Moyer Irving J. Marantz Homer Truxes Deonne Boronda Wilhelmina Schlund 
Indianapolis, Ind. Lansdale, Pa. Elizabeth, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ist Prize, Eldorado ° Ist Prize, American Crayon 1st Prize, Higgins 2d Prize, American Crayon Ist Prize, Soap Sculpture 1st Prize, Esterbrook 








April 26, 1930 


A Word from the 
Art Jury 


T= Jury was most agreeably surprised 
and pleased with the material sub- 
mitted in The Scholastic Art Contest. 
There appeared to be a wide range of 
ideas and a growing evidence of individual 
thinking and expression on the part of the 
_student. While in some cases the influ- 
ence of the teacher was apparent, more 
often this was not true, the teacher ap- 
parently serving as a guide rather than 
a dictator. 

In Pictorial Art (general drawing and 
illustration) there appeared to be less 
restraint than is found in more limited 
materials. The Design group was strong 
and intelligently handled. The Jury was 
impressed with the brilliancy of the effect, 
and hopes that there may develop more 
subtlety of contrast as well as the freer, 
more daring, color. Modern art expres- 
sion has liberated traditional fetters, but 
in so doing esthetic refinement must not 
be lost. The splendid array of textile 
fabrics suggests a practical field in which 
the average High School student may 
find an opportunity for self-expression. 
The technique in black and white draw- 
ing was skillfully handled. There appears 
to be, however, a tendency to imitate in- 
stead of using the pen and brush as inter- 
pretative mediums. 

It is unfortunate that more schools are 
not equipped to offer opportunities in the 
pottery and metal crafts. The work sub- 
mitted, with few exceptions, hae a 
thoroughly professional quality. Carving 
and soap sculpture presented many grati- 
fying results. Modeling has also much 
to commend it in art education. 


The Jury wishes to congratulate The 
Scholastic as well as all the contestants 
on the splendid creative work being done. 


(Signed) C. VALENTINE Kirsy, 
Chairman, 
Roya B. Farnum, 
Wut S. Taytor, 
ANDREY AVINOFF, 


Kart S. BoLanper. 





Notice 
HE SCHOLASTIC wishes it 


clearly understood by all read- 
ers of this issue that The Scholastic 
Awards have no connection what- 
ever with the “National High 
hool Awards,” sponsored this 
year from Columbus, Ohio, nor with 
any similar competition open to sec- 
ondary school students. No prize- 
winning entries in The Scholastic 
Awards are entered in any other 
such contest. 


The Scholastic Awards, like The 
Scholastic, were the frst, and are 
still the foremost, in their field. The 
present literary contests are the 
sixth of their kind to be held an- 
nually, exclusive of other supple- 
mentary ones held during the same 
years. The National High School 
Art Exhibit conducted by The 
Scholastic grew out of earlier con- 
tests for student-painted art work, 

and is now in its fourth year. 















The “EAGLE” 
—With the Top- 
Flite’s world-f a- 
mous open throat! 
Price . . $0 
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—Theworld’s fast- 
est tennis racket! 


Price. . 45 


Only ‘10 for the new 


EAGLE... the twin of the 
world’s fastest racket 


‘THAT tennis player hasn’t /onged 
to play the Top-Flite—-the fam- 
ous bat whose speed won 374 major 
championships in a single year! Even 
though you’ve always wanted the split- 
second speed advantage this lightning 
fast bat gives to your drives— you may 
have hesitated over the Top-Flite’s $15 
price tag. 
Then you should certainly meet 
the new Wright & Ditson Eagle! 


For the Eagle is the twin of the Top- 
Flite. It has the identical open-throat of 
the Top-Flite—that famous throat con- 
struction responsible for the Top-Flite’s 
blazing extra speed! 

Examine the Eagle—you’ll see the 
same lighter, smaller head, the tighter 
strung frame, and the more easily gripped 
smaller handle of the Top-Flite. Handle 
the "Eagle—you’ll sense the same ex- 
quisite balance and perfect “feel” of the 


Top-Flite. Yet the Eagle costs but $10! 
That’s because we’ve strung the Eagle 
with Duratite. Duratite is not so re- 
silient as the Top-Flite’s split lamb’s gut. 
But it is so wonderfully durable that 
under ordinary conditions you can play 
the Eagle through an entire season with- 
out a single restringing. 


Play the Eagle—get the open throat’s 
point-winning extra whip into your game. 
There’s an Eagle that’s “just right” for 
you in balance, weight and feel. Get it 
at your sporting goods dealer’s, or de- 
partment store, today—it’s only $10! 


Ir you prefer a lower priced racket, there’s the 
Wright & Ditson ALL-AMERICAN—an expert's 
bat that sells for only $8. And the COLUMBIA at 
$6, and AMERICAN ACE at $5, are both superb 
bats at unusually moderate prices. Other Wright & 
Ditson models $3 and up—ask your dealer to show 


them to you. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


A. J, REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 
NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


A. J. Reach,Wright& Ditson, Inc. Name 
Dept. J., Tulip & Eyre Street, TOT 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Street 





Please send to me, free, a copy 
of your booklet, “Over the Net.” 
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The sponsorship in 1929 - 1930 
consisted of a first prize of fifty 
dollars; second prize of twenty-five 


| dollars; third prize of fifteen dollars 


and ten honorable mentions of 


| “Prang” Tempera Sets for the best 


work in Crayons, Water Colors 
or Tempera. 











IRST, we wish to con- 
gratulate those who won the Scholastic awards this 
year. They have good reasons to be proud and 
encouraged. 


So many splendid drawings were sent in that the 
lack of an award by no means indicates lack of 
merit. Many who did not receive awards sent in 
work showing considerable talent and ability. 


Now, more than ever before, the advertising and 
commercial art fields offer splendid opportunities 
to young artists. Not only is talent necessary to 
success but enthusiasm, observation, and the will- 
ingness to work. 


Progressive ideas also enter largely into a young 
artist’s success. The American Crayon Company, 
through its research departments, is constantly de- 
veloping new and interesting methods of applying 
the art materials, and this service is offered without 
charge to those interested in art. 


Those who use “Old Faithful” art materials can 
always feel certain that they are relying on mediums 
that are constantly kept to the highest of standards. 
Among these mediums are the crayons “Crayonex”, 
“Crayograph”, and “Pastello”, and also the famous 
“Prang” Water Colors and “Prang” Tempera Colors. 


In all your future work it will pay you to keep in 
touch with the makers of “Old Faithful” products. 


THE AMERIGEAN (\?) CRAYON COMPANY 
831-931 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 
“Old Fainhad 


NEW YORK OFFICE-130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS : SANTA FE BUILDING 
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The American Crayon Company 
announces its pleasure in again 
sponsoring the Scholastic Award 
for best work in Crayons, Water 
Colors, or Tempera. This may 
be for illustrations, decorations, 
landscapes, figures, still-life, 
portrait or applied design. 
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Calla Lilies’ (Oil) by Roy E. Patton, 
Stcele High School, Dayton, Obio. Sec- 
ond Prize, Pictorial Arts, $50. 














*The Cook”. (above) and 

“Billy” (below), Charcaal 

drawings by Rudolph Bun- 

das, Cleveland. Heights High 

School, Cleveland, Ohbio. 

First Prize, Pictorial Arts, 
$100, 























"Still Life?’ (Oil) by Ralph Mont- 
gomery, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Third Prize, 
Pictorial Arts, $25. 
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Manikins Dancing (Original Design in 

Pastel) by Beulah Riches, Central High 

School, Duluth, Minnesota. Honorable 

Mention, American Crayon Company 
Award, $4. 

















Japanese Block Print, by John Krupa, 
Leavenworth High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Second Prize, Prints, $50. 
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Lake Merriti, 
Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. (Water- 
color), by Allen 
Peare, Roosevelt 
High School, Oak- 
land, California. 
Third Prize, 
George Bellows 
Memorial 

Award, 
$50. 


A Norman Bridge (woodcut) by Don 

Brackett, Highland Park High School, 

Detroit, Michigan. First Prize, Prints, 
$100, 










































Still life 
(Oil), by 
Ellsworth 
Sim pson, 
Western Hills 
High School, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Sec- 
ond Prize, 
George Bel- 
lows Memo- 
rial Award, 
$75. 














GROUP OF SCULPTURE 

(Above, left to right) Papier-Mache, by Lois Lisey, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Honor- 
able Mention, $5; “Girl Washing Her Hair’ (Chisled 
from Plaster Block), by Lois Lakin, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. Second Prize, $25; Bust of 
Negro, by Roy Patton, Steele High School, Dayton, 
Obio. Third Prize, $15. 

(Center) “Il Pen- 
seroso” (Wood Carv- 
ing), by Junior C. 
Kelley, Morgantown 
High School, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Hon- 
orable Mention, $5. 

(Below, left to 
right) Horse (Glaze) 
by Lola Sedgwick, 
Pomona High School, 
Pomona, Calif. Hon- 
orable Mention, $5; 
“Three Wise Men” 
(Relief) Nevian 
Chess, Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Honorable Mention, 
$5; Seated Girl, by 
Joe Mayer, Steele 
High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, Honorable 
Mention, $5; Portrait 
Bust of Buddy, by 
Alfred Frye, Wood- 
ward High School, 
Cincinnati, Obio, 

First Prize, $50. 


POTTERY 
Jar, by Rena 
Goldhamer, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh. Hon. 
Men., $5; Lamp, 
by Alamada Vit- 
titoe, Tech. H. S., 
Dallas, Tex. Sec- 
ond Prize, $25; 
Tea Caddy, by 
Naomi Samek, 
Peabody H. &., 
Pittsburgh. Hon. 
Men., $5. Jar, by 
Helen Broniman, 
Schenley H. &., 
Pittsburgh. First 
Prize, $50; Bowl, 
by Virginia Wake- 
field, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh. 
Third Prize, $15. 
Vase, by Viola 
Morgan, Tech. H. 
S., Dallas. Hon. 
Men., $5; Ele- 
phant, by Wesley 
Moore, J. C. Fremont H. S.,Los ‘Mah Hin Wong” (Pastel Portrait), 
Angeles. Hon. Men., $5; Jar, by James Cole, Woodward High School, 
by Geraldine Hansen, Highland Cincinnati, Ohio. Entry, Pictorial Arts. 
Park, Mich. Hon. Men., $5. 
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Table Runner, by Verona Johns, Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. First 
Prize, Design Applied to Textiles, $50. 
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Indian Head, by Irving J. Marantz, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. First Prize, Charles 
M. Higgins Award, $50. 
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Anteater, by Francis F. Hotzel, 

Ann Arbor Senior High School, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. First 

Prize, Carnegie Museum Award, 
$50. 
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Antelope Design, by Hazel Kastner, John 
Marshall Jr. High School, Seattle, Washington. 
Second Prize, Design, $25. 


Velvet Panel, by Edna Schaffnit, Alle- 

gheny High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 

sylvania. Second Prize, Design Applied 
to Textile, $25. 





Decorative Design for Silk, Industry Motif, 
by Harriet Saffort, Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. Third Prize, Design, $15. 


Geometrical Design, by Genevieve Nolan, 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
First Prize, Design, $50. 
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GROUP OF METAL WORK 
Bowl, by Marion Kenney, Cass 
Tech., Detroit. First Prize, $25; 
Salver, by James Hathazy, Oliver 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Second Prize. 
$15; Book Ends, by Isobel Mc- 
Kinley, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. 
Hon. Men., $5. Tray, by Clifton 
Caldwell, Westinghouse H. S&., 
Pittsburgh. Hon. Men., $5; Tea- 
pot, by Hyman Kimel, Fifth Ave- 
nue H. §., Pittsburgh. Hon. Men., 
$5; Box, by Robert Maybury, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. Hon. 
Men., $5; Chest, by Walter Virgil 
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SOAP SCULPTURE 
(Above) Dog and Tur- 
tle, by Margaret Bren- 
ton, Central H. S., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Hon. Men., 
Procter and Gamble 
Award, $5; Torso, by 
Salvatore Buli, Evander 
Childs H. S., New York., 
Hon. Men., $5; Animal, 
by Ruth Arink, Central 
H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Hon. Men., $5; (Center) 
Old Woman, by Henry 
Bukowski, Washington 
H. §., St. Paul, Minn. 
Second Prize, $25; Lamp, 
by Deonne  Boronda, 
Friends Seminary, New 
York. First Prize, $50; 
“The Runaway,” by 
Harry Malootian, Leav- 
enworth H. S., Water- 
bury, Conn. Third Prize, 
$15; Caddy, by Herb 
Lockman, Saginaw, Mich. 
Hon. Men., $5. Bison by 
George White, Fergus Co. 
H. S., Lewistown, Mont. 

Hon. Men., $5. 
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Rogers, Tucson H. S., Tucson, Ariz. 

Third Prize, $10; Inlay Lid, by Blanche 

Sommerville, Perry H. S., Pittsburgh. 
Hon. Men., $5. 


GROUP OF JEWELRY 


Necklace (left) by Francis Schultz, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. Third 
Prize, Metal Crafts, Jewelry $10; Neck- 
lace, by George Wheeler, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh. Second Prize, $15; 
Brooch (above) by Eastman Davidson, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit. First Prize, 
$25; Brooch (below) by Michael Mro- 
czho, South H. S., Cleveland. Hon. 
Men., $5; Pendant, by Irma Carrol, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati. Hon. 
Men., $5; Ring (left) by Karl Kneisel, 
Oak Hill H. S., Oak Park, Ill. Hon. 
Men., $5 Ring (right) by Madeleine B. 
Masters, Charles E. Gorton H. S., Yon- 
hers, N.Y. Hon. Men., $5 Silver Pickle 
Forks, by Dean Thomson, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Hon. Men., $5. 
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Self Portrait, by Robert Moyer, Lansdale 
High School, Lansdale, Pa. First Prize, 
American Crayon Company Award, $50. 


Alice and the Gryphon (left), by Wilhelmina Schlund, Glenville High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. First Prize, Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. Award, $25. 















Still Life with Colored 
Inks, by Dorothea Huck, 
Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Second Prize, Charles M. 
Higgins Award, $25. 








The 


Conquistadors (right), by Arnold Friberg, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Third Prize, Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. Award, $10. 
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Cathedral of Learning (Linoleum Block), 
by August Koukol, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Third Prize, Prints, $25. 
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Old Houses, by Donald Stebbing, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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First Prize, Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award, $50. 
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Samuel Johnson on Modern Poetry 
By Ruth Elizabeth Peterson, Ruleville (Mississippi) High School 


T had been a weary ‘hour in the 

library. Tired of long researches 
among old dust-covered volumes, I laid 
my books aside listlessly, waiting for 
the bell to free me for the afternoon. 
My eyes wandered aimlessly along the 
row of books in front of me; my gaze 
slipping easily over those ponderous 
works of Vergil, Homer and Ovid with- 
out the slightest interest. Then, a small, 
unobtrusive gray volume stopped my 
desultory glance. Leaning forward, just 
able to reach it with the tips of my fin- 
gers, I pulled it from between Dickens’ 
Old Curiosity Shop and Scott’s The 
Lady of the Lake. 

The slender book was Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass. I had, of 
course, read extracts from it, and a 
gleam of interest crossed my face. 
Placing it open before me on the desk I 
propped my head on my hands supported 
by my elbows on either side of the book, 
and began to read lazily. Very soon 
my indifference vanished, however, and 
I read eagerly on and on. Page after 
page I turned and did not note the 
passing of time. 

Indistinctly I heard the footsteps of 
someone coming toward the corner 
where I sat, but I did not heed them 
until someone brushed against me as he 
began examining the books on the 
shelves in close proximity. I raised dis- 
interested eyes to the head of the owner 
of those shaggy unkempt clothes, which 
I saw while yet bowed above my book. 
The body was huge, ungainly, and poor- 
ly carried. The edge of his shirt collar 
showed grimy above his shiny coat. 
The hand, touching inquiringly the rows 
of books, revealed an unclean wrist sur- 
rounded by a blackened cuff, which it 
was rather difficult to distinguish from 
his coat sleeve. One inquisitive finger 
pushed Scott’s volume impatiently aside, 
evidently expecting to find something 
beside it. 

“You do not like Scott?” I surmised. 

The man _ started impatiently as 
though an annoying fly had buzzed past 
him and said succinctly, “An admirable 
writer, read, if at all, by ignorant con- 
temptible people, who do it only because 
they think it literary.” 

I raised my eyebrows simultaneously 
with my hand as I closed Leaves of 
Grass and slid it across the desk to- 
ward him. He turned quickl’ and 
peered at it. I noticed then that his 
eyesight was impaired. He seized the 
proffered book eagerly as if anxious to 
begin its perusal. As he turned away I 
said, “You have not left your card.” 

He looked at me with an expression 
of such exasperation that I had the un- 
comfortable idea that he thought I in- 


First Prize, Literary Article 





Literary Article Awards 

First Prize ($10): Ruth Eliza- 
beth Peterson, Ruleville (Missis- 
sippi) High School. 

Second Prize ($5): James Harold 
Canar, Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Third Prize ($2.50): Ruth Vru- 
wink, Albany (New York) Acad- 
emy for Girls. 

Honorable Mention: Eleanor 
Blumberg, Albany (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy for Girls; William Cole, Boise 
(Idaho) High School; Jessie Lou 
Davis, Central High School, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin; Ethel Gaume, 
Catholic High School, Topeka, 
Kansas; Roger Hamlin, Chester 


(Pennsylvania) High School. 











vented that fact expressly to irritate 
him. He handed back the book and as 
I offered a pencil he took a short stubby 
one with uneven point from somewhere 
within the shabby coat. Looking down 
at the card I saw in scrawly letters 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. Hoping to get 
him to talk I hazarded, looking up into 
his scarred and distorted face, 

“You like Whitman ?” ; 

He seemed so ludicrous in his thread- 
bare apparel, above which his ugly, 
pock-marked face jutted abruptly, that 
I almost dared to smile in ridicule, but 
before his eloquence that smile was 
burned away before it scarce began. 
Indeed, I swallowed quickly the un- 
palatable dose of recognized inferiority 
and impertinence, under the flood of 
his elegant words. I cannot remember 
all he said, for his thoughts of superior, 
preeminent wisdom rushed over me, 
leaving me admiring and subdued. His 
diction was perfect; his sentences,could 
have been printed as they fell from his 
lips without a single alteration. He 
said, I remember, that Whitman was 
an example of a modern poet; his works 
examples of modern poetry. He appre- 
ciated the unvarnished truth which 
Whitman so clearly and simply set be- 
fore his readers. Modern poetry was 
to him the rhythm of life, without its 
rime; the reality of life without vague 
idealism. Poetry had lost its old clas- 
sical chaste beauty but had gained its 
niche in the literary world by its 
clarity and precision of subject matter; 
its truthful presentation of life, its feel- 
ings. He said modern poetry was subtle 
and sometimes a little distorted, but that 
it copied life and its emotions with such 
fidelity the authors could hardly be said 
to invent; yet the exhibitions had an 
air so much original that it was diffi- 
cult to suppose them not merely the 


products of imagination. He said, too, 
that in our poetry religion was not 
clearly defined, but in unexpected places 
it showed: neither enthusiastic nor 
superstitious, only quiet, steady and 
serene. All the enchantment of fancy, 
and all the cogency of argument ran 
through our verse, he said. With his 
head lowered and half-turned in a pecu- 
liar, meditative way, he added respect- 
fully, 

“You sometimes put Truth in robes 
of fancy; in your poetry she ‘wears a 
thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing.’ 
But sometimes you do not avoid harsh- 
ness and severity in diction, although 
your verse is always free, and nearly 
always exultant; appealing to the emo- 
tions rather than to the senses. Some- 
times you are even thoughtless.” 

He shook his head from side to side 
with a slow rolling motion. 

“You have changed, yes; but you 
could not do otherwise with the chang- 
ing times. Some of your poetry is bad, 
j some is, of course, in all ages. 
You have not felt the deep knowledge 
of things, I think, we old writers had; 
you are free, unrestrained by old, nar- 
row, binding traditions and _ beliefs. 
Your poetry is unchained.” 

I thought his slow, reminiscent smile 
was half sad and altogether wistful. 

“The old rigidity of literature is gone. 
Yet, I find the new good; as new things 
often are. On grave subjects not for 
mal, on light occasions not groveling, 
you have caught the sweet, wild spirit 
of youth. But you have not lost the 
wisdom of mature experience in your 
poetry. You seem to know without 
personal experience.” He seemed to 
ponder; then speaking slowly, 

“You are wise, beyond your years, 
although sometimes yours is an imma- 
ture wisdom. But your delicate im- 
agery, your expressed emotional beauty 
and truth will live long in new litera- 
ture. For the spirit of your better 
poetry is so elusive, so intangible, we 
old writers must look on our descend- 
ants’ work with mingled pride and be- 
wilderment. Our ponderous lives were 
never meant for such as Whitman here. 
He is puzzling, sometimes erratic and 
inexplicable; but he is worthy.” 

He stopped and shook himself as if 
to throw off some lassitude. Turning 
abruptly he left the room without an- 
other word, the small volume already 
open before his peering eyes. As the 
decor closed behind the broad back I 
smiled again, but now my smile held 
only the greatest admiration and re- 
spect, tinged by compassion—if I might 
presume to pity that great man, Samuel 
Johnson. 
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What the well-dressed 
DRAWING BOARD will wear 


LIKE GOOD FASHIONS, these 
six tools are useful as well as 
ornamental. Drawlet Pens, 
Esterbrook penholders, the ex- 
tremely modern copy-book on 
pen-lettering, the colored clips, 
Drawlet Ink, and a new kind of 
compass. Each definitely speeds 
or simplifies the artist’s work. 
Each is being used widely in 
schools as well as by America’s 
leading commercial designers. 


These products are made by 
the makers of Esterbrook pens. 
They are new—made to fit to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s artistic 
needs. They are inexpensive. 
They are sold by stationers and 
art supply stores everywhere. 

For inspiration—for new 
ideas—just try these provoca- 
tive tools! Particularly “Pen 
Lettering”—a rich 50c worth 


of suggestions. 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 74 COOPER ST. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 








STAMP COLLECTORS 


Our PERSONAL SERVICE APPROVAL DEPT. 
is ready to send selections of ANY GRADE, priced and 


numbered by catalogue and at liberal discounts. State 
your FAVORITES. A reference helps. 


PARK STAMP CO., Dept. B. 
589 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 






For Schools, Clubs and Fra- 

ternities. S; for 

your Class or Club free if 

you tell us name of — or club. 24-page 

Catalog free. Rings $1.00 up. Pins 35c up. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

212 Bruce Avenue North Attleboro, Mass. 


; FREE CATALOG a : 
CR TLASS PINS eas + 

\ A\ SOMETHING DIFFEREN PIN COMPLETE } 
\j crime 
) 


cos METAL ARTS Co,Inc. $32 Portland Ave 























PINE TREE. CAMP 


On beautiful Naont yy “— feet above sea, in 
pine-laden air Pocono Mountains. Four hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced 
counselors. Horseback riding. Canoeing. All 
Sports. 19th year. 
MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia 
Pine Tree Club for Older Girls 
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LAST WEEK TO ENTER 
MARKET ANALYSIS CONTEST 
as announced in 
March 29th issue of The Scholastic 
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Book Review Contest 


Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt 

Brace. 

Republican, Episcopalian and thoroughly 
American, that was Sam Dodsworth. Like 
all wealthy American men in books he has 
a selfish, fascinating wife who leads him 
around by the ear, and two children in 
college with whom he has never had time 
to become acquainted. He has developed 
a huge business that takes up his whole 
life. While he is still quite young, his 
precious business is taken over by a larger 
firm, leaving him an underling where he 
had been a leader. So he allows his so- 
phisticated wife to take him to Europe in 
search of adventure. Their holiday time 
together brings out all the irritating dif- 
ferences which each had been too busy 
to notice before. Dodsworth is a good 
deal of a sap here. He is trodden on from 
all directions. Even if European lectur- 
ers are — in saying that all American 
men are bulldozed by their wives, it is 
hard to believe that anyone could be so 
spineless as Dodsworth. He allows his 
wife to scare away all his friends, make 
him associate with people he doesn’t like 
and stay away from those he does. It is 
probably a tribute to the realistic writing 
of the story to say that the reader just 
aches to tell Dodsworth to sock his Fran 
on the jaw once or twice. Fran falls in 
love with a series of men, finally coming 
to the point of wishing to marry one. 
Dodsworth submits mildly and while wait- 
ing for the divorce decree to be granted, 
meets a charming lady whose ideas fit in 
with his own. They are getting along 
beautifully when a letter comes from Fran 
announcing that she hasn’t found her hero 
all he was cracked up to be. Will Dods- 
worth please take her back? It would be 
so much better for the children if their 
parents were not separated. And b’gosh if 
he doesn’t! 

The characterizations of this novel are 
superb. You can’t help feeling sorry for 
Dodsworth, so powerful in his business 
world and so helpless everywhere else. 
Otherwise it almost seems as if Sinclair 
Lewis had written the book so that he 
could contrast the United States with Eu- 
rope and criticize all the things he doesn’t 
like in the former. Whol: pages are given 
up to discussions between expatriates 
about the failings of this country, and it is 
rather artificially done. Nevertheless the 
telling of Dodsworth’s life story is almost 
comparable with that of David Copperfield, 
though it could certainly do with some of 
the humor of that book. 

—Adelaide Munn, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 
California. 


New Worlds to Conquer, by Richard 
Halliburton. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
What with climbing Popocatepetl, fol- 

lowing the trails of Cortez, Balboa and 
Pizarro, swimming the Panama Canal, or- 
gan-grinding with a_ Brazilian monkey, 
consorting with Devil’s Island prisoners 
and playing Robinson Cruso:, the gay and 
zestful Richard Halliburton is up to his 
old tricks again in New Worlds to Con- 
quer, his latest volume. 

The irrepressible Dick has heretofore 
been treated by the grown-up element of 
his public with much tolerance, conde- 
scension, and good-natured contempt. He 
has been regarded as a Peter Pannish sort 
of person, lovable, but oh, so irrational 
and frivolous-minded ! However, in New 
Worlds to Conquer, Mr. Halliburton seems 
to have outgrown his adolescence and taken 
on the faintest vestige of manly serious- 
ness. The same effervescence and sparkle 
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Book Review Awards 


First Prize ($10.00): Adelaide 
Munn, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, California. (Miss 
Munn submitted a group of a 
dozen reviews, all of better-than- 
average quality.) 


Second Prize ($5.00): Dovothy 
Price, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Third Prize ($2.50): Jacob Beau- 
mont Sandman, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Honorable Mention: Those pub- 
lished and Beda Quinoner, San 
German (P.R.) H.S.; Ray Sandler, 
Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla.; William 
K. Daniells, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio; Dorothy Comley, Bracken- 
ridge H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 











that distinguished The Glorious Adven- 
venture and The Royal Road to Romance 
are still present, but there is also a deeper 
appreciation of life as he sees it. Not that 
the book is serious or dignified. Far from 
it. It bubbles and ripples with laughter 
and joyousness from beginning to end. 
But it does reveal Mr. Halliburton as 
something more than an irresponsible play- 
boy. 

And the Panama Canal swim! Certainly 
the most audacious adventure of the lot. 
A mere man of 140 pounds has the colos- 
sal nerve to ask to be locked through the 
canal like a steamship, thus tying up ship 
traffic for three hours. What’s more, the 
request is granted, and the S. S. Richard 
Halliburton, accompanied by an army 
sharpshooter, triumphantly paddles 
through, with alligators, barracudas and 
what not in his wake. The sheer, breath- 
taking impudence of the feat is startling, 
to say the least. 

It’s no surprise to find that in the last 
chapters of the book Dicky reverts to na- 
ture and plays Robinson Crusoe. We'd 
suspected he would, sooner or later, and 
he certainly plays the part nobly, using ail 
the original Crusoe trimmings and a few 
of his own. Here he bids farewell to his 
island home and his audience at the same 
time. 

—Dorothy Price, 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Spider Boy, by Carl Van Vechten. Alfred 

A. Knopf, Inc. 

Without benefit of quotes, Van Vechten 
continues on his cynical way, delving deep 
into his characters’ souls, baring them with 
deft strokes of satire to the sacrilegious 
stare of that small portion of the multi- 
tude capable of sacrilege. 

Van Vechten’s novels are brilliant be- 
cause of his excellent and acute charac- 
terization; to him plot is always of second- 
ary interest. This latest product of his 
gifted pen deals with one Ambrose Deacon, 
youthful author, victim of an advanced in- 
feriority complex. Out of the wealth of his 
small town experience he writes an over- 
whelmingly successful play which wins 
even the plaudits of George Jean Nathan. 
Life made miserable by the adoring New 
York mob, he flees to Hollywood where a 
glib talking producer forces a contract on 
him. There we see him struggling to con- 
coct a screen story, innocently believing 
that stories are used in making motion 
pictures. We leave him on the last page 
unhappily married, his wife intent on drag- 
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Notice how Mr. Watson has worked in 
the effects of lights and shadows in this 
difficult subject—solid blacks, pure-white 
high lights and elusive iecunelen grays. 
Grace and symmetry are as evident in this 
reproduction as surely as they are in the 
original bronze. The broader planes have 
been treated with a rather bold stroke. 
Wherever toning is necessary, rubbing-in 
has been employed with different degrees 
of thoroughness. 

A bronze by a master, and a drawing of 












it by Ernest Watson with The Master 
Drawing Pencil—Eldorado. 

Elsewhere in this issue of The Scholastic 
the winners of the Eldorado Prize Award 
Competition are announced. Prizes of $50, 
$25, $15 and five prizes of $5 each have been 
awarded to high-school students for the 
eight best original pencil drawings sub- 
mitted under the rules of the competition. 
For free samples of Eldorado Pencils write 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 115-J, 
Jersey Citv, N. J. 








Beautiful Environment! 


Eunice Tietjens 
Padraic Colum 


Robert Frost 


William S. Dye 


Special Bulletin on request 








Pleasant Climate! 


‘Study Contemporary Writing 
With Contemporary Writers”’ 


Institute of English Education 
AT THE 
Pennsylvania State College 
JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 


=>) 


Six one-week courses by famous present-day authors 


The Revival of Irish Letters 
Percy Mackaye - Folk Cycle of the Kentucky Mountains 


Zona Gale - How Far Must Novels Reflect Current Taste? 
Fred Lewis Pattee - Contemporary American Literature 


— 


Excellent Recreational Facilities! 


Poetry of the Orient 


Who Owns the Poetry? 


Modern English Novelists 


Director of Summer Session 








State College, Pennsylvania 
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ging him back to New York and the hero- 
worshipping crowds which he had futilely 
attempted to escape. 

But Ambrose is by no means the story; 
he is only a mirror used by the author to 
reflect Hollywood screen folk with their 
incredible conceit, inordinate vanity, and 
stupendous ignorance. There is the por- 
cine Grieshiemer, pathetically trying to 
convince himself and others that the movies 
are not an industry, but an art. There is 
the vapid Irma fondly hugging to her 
breast delusions of immortality. There is 
the bucolic Morris and his idolatrous 
daughter wistfully striving for something 
which they cannot define. All through the 
magic that is Van Vechten’s makes the 
story vividly alive. 

If you are one who does not iridulge 
nightly in obeisance to Hollywood at the 
nearest Cathedral of the Cinema, read this 
book. You will enjoy it. 

—Jacob Beaumont Sandman, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Coronet, by Manuel Komroff. Coward- 

McCann. 

Coronet and whip! Such picturesque 
words! When I think of coronets, my 
mind immediately turns toward aristocrats. 
A beautiful jeweled crown on a lady’s 
head or even a gentleman’s head, with an 
air all its own! A whip, something made 
of leather, twisted and braided, capable 
of causing stubborn mules to canter. 

My first impression was partly correct. 
The coronet mentioned was jeweled and 
had been carefully planned and carved out 
of pure gold, by an old Florentine gold- 
smith, for the illustrious Count de Senlis, 
in the year 1600. My impression of the 
whip was partly false. The whip handle 
was silver, etched with blue enamel and 
inlaid with precious stones. The old Flor- 
entine goldsmith welded the whip, which 
had been broken, for a gentleman from 
Russia, named Burin. 

With a coronet and with a whip, M. 
Komroff has woven an unusual. novel. In 
form this novel is unique in literature, 








To Participants in the 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS 
AWARD CONTEST 


—and all others interested in the intriguing 
pursuit of drawing and painting in ink— 


= contest just closed has brought together from 
widely separated parts-of the country drawings and 
paintings in Higgins’ Inks which are really remarkable 
for, their quality and quantity—for their innumerable 
variations of subject, technique and color combination. 


An impartial committee consisting 
of recognized authorities, has select- 
ed from this great number those 
drawings and paintings which it 
sincerely believes to be the best, 
taking into consideration the choice 
of subject, the combination of color 
and the execution of the art work 
itself. 


The names of the winners are pub- 
lished on another page of this issue 
of the Scholastic, together with the 
titles and descriptions of their work. 
But it is hoped that all contestants 
will continue to experiment with 
Higgins’ American Drawing Inks— 
the most versatile, the most helpful 
and the most practical of all art 
media! 


Just remember that you can both 
draw and paint with Higgins’ Inks— 
that they will serve you not only 
in your art classes, but also for map 
work, for charts, graphs, diagrams 


H | 


Drawing 






and innumerable other types of 
arts and crafts work. 


The Educational Department of 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co. is at all 
times ready to answer questions, to 
criticise and to help you with any 
subjects or problems which you may 
oavs in Bean * Con write to Chas. 

ins & Inc., 271 Ninth 
slg rooklyn, N. Y. You can 
always find this address on the direc- 
tion wrapper which comes with 


every. bottle of Higgins’ American 
Drawing Ink! 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS, & CO., 


Inc. 
Also Makers ; 4 Higgins Eternal 
Black Writing Ink, Drawing Board 
and Photo Mounter Pastes, and other 
inks and adhesives. 


271 NinthStreet, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GINS 


GENERAL (Soluble) and WATERPROOF BLACKS 
and WATERPROOF 


CARMINE GREEN INDIGO 
BRICK-RED BLUE BROWN 
In ks ORANGE VERMILION SCARLET 
wan VIOLET YELLOW WHITE 
—at all good dealers 
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but in thought, the emotions (fear, greed, 
jealousy, love, snobbery, and the lust to 
murder) are as ancient as the mountains. 
The coronet passes from generation to 
generation, and from family to family, 
namely Burin and Senlis; in the end, it 
returns to the rightful possessor, Count de 
Senlis. The whip stays with the Burin 
family until the last member has died. 

The characteristics and idiosyncracies of 
each owner are in themselves a_ story. 
Each man is distinguished by small fail- 
ings or good traits inherited from his an- 
cestors, clearly shown and represented in 
this fascinating romance. I should sug- 
gest that every intelligent person read the 
novel for its historical and emotional 


value. 
—Dorothy Elizabeth Kemler, 
Park School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Hunky, by J. Williamson. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 


Hunky is the story of Jencic, the big, 
slow man who was a Croat, or a Polack, 
or perhaps a Hungarian. No one ever 
knew,—he least of all. He came to Ameri- 
ca as a boy. Somehow he got lost, and 
when he had grown up he found himself 
in the midst of the sea which is the city, 
swamped by its mysteries and hopelessly 
behind its swift tempo. 

Jencic was only a worker in a bakery 
where he carried heavy loads upon his 
back. Later he was promoted to putting 
the bread into the ovens, and to greasing 
the pans. When things did not run 
smoothly, he would drown himself with 
drink. He had never been to church, yet 
when he went by one, the music seemed 
to bring back something—something he 
could not recollect. His first citizenship 
papers meant everything to him. No one 
could laugh at him now! He had paid 
two dollars for them! Two dollars was a 
lot of money, but then being a citizen was 
like belonging to the union; it helped you 
out of a lot of holes, especially when you 
got into trouble. So it was worth two 
dollars. Can’t you just picture him? Big, 
strong, round shouldered, slow—a man 
who couldn’t think and a man who was 
too “dumb” to know how. 

—Dorothea Stutz, 

Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn. 


Jungle Peace, by William Beebe. Modern 

Library. 

William Beebe, a versatile naturalist, 
has in this book given us a pair of glasses 
through which we get a clearer’ vision of 
the natural splendor of the tropics. The 
sleepy luxuriant beauty of the dense vege- 
tation, the liquid warbling notes of birds, 
the brilliant colors and delicate tints of 
such varieties of insects form a background 
for these tales of jungle life. 

Do you know what hoatzins are? The 
author transports you through the deep 
sticky mud of a sugar plantation trench to 
give you a view of these remarkable birds. 
Just shut your eyes and see a tree all 
aglow with living, flaming butterflies asleep 
in the moonlight of the Convict Trail. 
Would you like to watch army ants, the 
“Huns of the jungle,” battle with other 
insects or would you prefer to take a peek 
through the author’s microscope at the 
minute organisms in an inch of earth? 

The last chapter, “Jungle Night,” gives ° 
a final impression of the everlasting gran- 
deur of the jungle. The moon casts a 
volley of silver shafts down the majestic 
aisles of the huge jungle cathedral; the 
silence is broken only by the weird “kuna- 
ma” of the tree frogs of Guiana and the 
“poor-me one’s” high trembling wail, the 
final cry being lost in the depths of whis- 
pered woe: “oo!—oh!—oh!—oh!” 


—Geraldine Emeline Rhoads, 
Belleville High School Belleville, N. J. 
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Poetry Contest 
(Continued from page 17) 
East Flatbush Cat 


My cat has a white fur collar around 
her neck, white as'a bushman’s 
teeth and washed in the water of 
her own red mouth. 

With her tongue for a whisk broom 

She squints her eyes and saves the 
tailor a job. 

Picks up her twisted cane like a don 
of East New York walking along 
Pitkin Avenue and waiting to pick up 
a girl. 


My cat’s tough, to other cats saying: 
“I don’t like your looks. Slinking 
along as if you’re afraid of your- 
self, pulling your ears down to 
hide your face.” 


You can’t fool my cat; she’s wise, 
wise as the fellow hanging around 
the poolroom on Livonia Avenue. 
Fighting for, and with a friend 
and looking for trouble. 


My cat’s in love, I know; when I 
scratch her behind the ear or under 
the chin, she half closes her eyes, 
looks far off, and seems to smile. 

—Simon Friedman, 


Thomas Jefferson High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.,. Max Cosman, Teacher. 





On Autumn’s Enchantment 


I’ve apprehended April’s crafty art. 

She filters through the blossom-studded 
air, 

And ever strives to seize me, unaware. 

She wins my errant whim, but not my 
heart. 

But when October blinks a hazy eye 

At me, and drugs the stagnant air with 
flowers 

And pungent smoke, I gull the vapid hours 

eo dreams, or doze with drowsy 
sigh. 


My own capricious heart eludes the spring, 

Who vainly lures me with her vague pa- 
roles. 

But Autumn sets my wits a-simmering 

Like copper kettles ’mongst the glowing 
coals. 

And, when the 
seems 

That I have waked from strange, narcotic 
dreams. 


lethargy has passed it 


—Kiskaddon Wylie, 
Montclair (N. J.) High School, 
Miss Alice Woodward, Teacher. 





I Think There Are Two Me’s 


I think there are two me’s. 

One’s bold, and the other is afraid. 

The coward me does what’s right 

It’s a cat that’s been tamed. 

The other me that would do anything it 
fancied, 

Adventuring forth to fare for itself, 

And look at the world with disdain and 
scorn, 

Is a lion caged by. the bars of conventions. 

Someday it may escape and kill the weak 
cat. 


' Maybe I'll like that and maybe I won't. 
For anyone may keep a cat but who 
: Dares own a lion? 
‘ Still maybe a cat’s better to have around— 
Sometimes I wonder. 
—Marjorie Juanita Taylor, 
Central High School, Lima, Ohio. 
Miss Dorothy Faris, Teacher. 
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HOW will you stand in 
camp this 


summers. , ¢ 
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Let this PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
prepare you for camp activities 


E SNOW’S just off the ground but 
there’s a woodsy odor in the air that 
reminds you camping time isn’t far 
away. Time to dream of canoe races, 
swimming matches, cross country runs, 
and camp and woodcraft contests. Time 
to prepare yourself for standing high in 
camp activities. 

Better start right away. Send for the 
personal score board used by more than 
twenty-five thousand boys all over the 
country to build up their bodies. 

First, the personal score board provides 
a place where you can chalk up your 
weight and height each month. Shows you 
your month-by-month, inch-by-inch, 
pound-by-pound gain. 


Then, your personal score board is also a - 


world digest of major sports. Surrounding 
your own record are the records of every 
big sport—all the facts you want right at 
your fingertips. 

And finally, on the back of your personal 
score board are the complete training rules 
as practised by all the big coaches and 
trainers. Simple things that any boy can 
easily follow—just plenty of 
sound sleep, regular exercise in 


Instead, drink a training table drink 
that many big athletes like as much for 
its wonderful flavor as for the goad it does 
them—Instant Postum made-with-hot- 
milk. This smooth-tasting, full-bodied 
drink combines the natural wholesome- 
ness of roasted whole wheat and bran 
with the bone and muscle-making ele- 
ments of milk—a perfect combination. 
And your personal score board will prove 
what it’s doing for you, prove it with 
pounds of extra weight and inches of 
extra height. 

Remember, this fine training drink is 
awfully easy to make. Just put a tea- 
spoonful of Instant Postum in a warm 
cup, add hot (not boiling) milk, stir and 
your training table drink is ready. 

You haven’t any too much time to train 
for camp leadership. If you’re really in 
earnest, just mail this coupon RIGHT Now 
and we'll not only send you your own 
personal score board but we'll also include 
a week’s supply of Instant Postum abso- 
lutely free. Here’s the coupon! 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 








the fresh air and sunshine and | 
sensible eating habits. And of | 
course, you must keep away from | 
caffein stimulants because they | 
can hold you back. 9 1930,6. F. Corp. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and sce how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.—=S. 4-30 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








Name. 
Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and Street 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum 
intwo forms. Instant Postum, made instantly City 


State. 





in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 





If you live in a Cnale, address GeNExKAL Foons, Liuitep, 


Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 











20 minutes. | 











The Scholastic 


The Great South Pass 


By Adelaide Munn, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, California 


First Prize Travel Article : 


HE Wind River Mountains—that 

name is music and romance and 
adventure to me. I was born and reared 
on the other side of the Wind River 
Range. I had seen them every day of 
my life, a distant faery blue, the tall 
peaks silvered with snow. I had seen 
the sun rise over those peaks in loveli- 
ness far beyond that of the rainbow. All 
through my childhood had been mingled 
stories of Indians, rustlers, fur traders, 
and roundups in the land beyond the 
Wind River. It had been three years 
since I had last looked at them. One 
of the many reasons this trip meant so 
much to me was that I was to see my 
mountains again—see them close and 
from the unknown side. 

As we entered the valley, I stared 
hard at them. They were lovely as on 
the other side but different—purple in- 
stead of blue—protecting with their tall 
grace the valley from the chilling west 
winds that so frequently make life mis- 
erable in other parts of the state. After 
paying silent tribute to my mountains I 
turned to the valley. Three things 
struck me especially, because of their 
rarity in most of Wyoming: the warm 
softness of the atmosphere, the greenery, 
and the frequent streams. All were due 
to the guarding mountains. There were 
even fields of grain and orchards, things 
almost as uncommon in Wyoming as 
polar bears in Africa. 

The next day we went up into the 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
ENVY THE INDIANS 


Repsxkins paddled miles and miles and never 
even tired. Of course they were strong. But 
that wasn’t all. Their canoes helped! “Old 
Towns” are modeled after actual Indian birch 
canoes. With an “Old Town” you have the 
same cunning design perfected by the Indians 
for inland streams. You can dip and feather 
your blade almost as long as an Indian could! 

You and your pal get an “Old Town.” They’re 
reasonably priced. As low as $67. Free catalog 
shows all types. Paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern. With Sponsons if you like. Also row- 
boats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, including 
big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood family models, 
and speedy step-planes. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 126 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





Wind River Range by way of the great 
South Pass. As soon as we reached 
the foothills, we had the road entirely 
to ourselves. It led up one side of the 
pass and shone, a bright red, contrasted 
against the green of the forest-covered 
canyon and mountain sides. After driv- 
ing for some time through the warm, 
still forest, we began to see long 





Travel Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): Adelaide 
Munn, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Second Prize ($5): Felix Vega 
Bauza, Manati (Porto Rico) High 
School. 


Third Prize ($2.50): Vesta 
Katherine Nickerson, Redlands 
(Calif.) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Dorothy 


Briggs, Oxford School, Hartford, 
Conn.; Kathleen Dillon, Central 
High School, Washington, D. C.; 
Paul W. Schubach, Westfield 
(Mass.) High School; James Madi- 
son Sharp, Sulligent (Alabama) 
High School; Mary Trabold, 
Brackenridge High School, San 


Antonio, Texas. 











trenches dug all over the hills. These 
were some of the old placer minings; 
for, in addition to having been the gap 
by which all the frontier folk traversed 
the range, South Pass was once the 
scene of a great gold mining excitement. 
Numerous old camps are strewn through 
there. South Pass City was the first 
on our road. It comprised a collection 
of ancient shacks and a general store, 
still functioning. Seated on the porch 
of the store, soaking up the sunshine, 
was a group of old men, who had prob- 
ably been there since the gold rush. 
They looked it—so tranquilly motion- 
less, not even talking; just petrifying 
comfortably in the eternal peace of the 
hills. 

Beyond South Pass City old trails 
led off everywhere from the main road 
to the mining towns. We turned up a 
few of them and examined the camps. 
They were much alike: rough shacks 
with windows and doors gone, plants 
growing up through the floors and 
everything in a state of decay. The 
only living creatures in sight were the 
old fellows, of whom there were one or 
two in every town. They looked past 
us with complete disinterest. They 


never spoke or did anything to make 
us believe they were aware of our 
presence. 

Having satisfied our curiosity about 
the gold mines, we drove on up the pass. 


: Miss Marie M. Preston, Teacher 


‘At the beginning of the day I had been 
a little disappointed. My only knowl- 
edge of the pass was from a few lines 
in Mark Twain, wherein he speaks of 
going through there on a stage coach 
and seeing bison, deer, and painted 
Indians on the war path. Unconscious- 
ly I had been expecting to see some- 
thing of the sort also, and felt cheated 
when I did not. The abandoned min- 
ing camps and primeval solitude en- 
compassing us, once we passed them, 
smoothed away all feeling of dissatis- 
faction. I wished only that I might 
stay in those surroundings forever. 
Late in the afternoon we reached the 
end of the pass and came out upon the 
summit of the Wind River Range. A 
great plain with oddly-shaped peaks and . 
buttes scattered over it met our eyes. 
One road let straight across it into the 
setting sun. I was all for going on and 
on, like Columbus in the poem; but the 
arbiter of destinies in the person of Dad 
said no. We had to turn around and 
return to civilization and schools. So 
we went back through the pass in the 
golden sadness of the sunset, down the 
brilliant red road with the vivid green 
on either side and the piercing blue 
overhead. I was sad at leaving, but 
happy too—happy because I had found 
a place I could come back to at any 
time and find solitude and peace—the 
Great South Pass. 











STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER 
Extra copies of the Student-Writ- 
ten Number may be purchased for 
25 cents each (single) or 6 cents 
each (in quantities of ten or more). 
Address The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Illinois Avenue overlooking the 
Boardwalk and Ocean in 


ATLANTIC CITY 


‘‘A Hotel Distinctively Different’’ 
UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 


NOW READY FOR YOU! 
From $4.00 Daily—European Plan 


From $7.00 Daily—American Plan 


With Showers and Baths 
ireproof Construction Throughout 





FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
Eugene C. Fetter, Managing Director 
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Historical Article Awards 


mae! So the Pitot said 


Climb in/- 


It is with much regret that the 
Editors announce the omission of 
the awards in this division. The 
quality of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted does not, in their judgment, 
justify the awarding: of prizes. 
Honorable Mention, however, is 
given the following: 
~ Neil Best, Lowell High School, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Holloway 
Robinson, East Orange (New Jer- 
sey) High School; William Gilmore, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School; Mary Graham, Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jane 
Schultz, Lowell (Mass.) High 

School. 
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Poctry Contest | ) 
..- and be careful you don’t 


(Continued from page 33) 





A Low Note J 999 
Pick it ‘daay, scratch that wing! 
Big Frog; “Last Saturday I heard an engine popping over our house. Then a swishing noise 
= a: ie : like a thousand electric fans and a big biplane landed in our old pasture lot. I ran 
: - ang) ass eaten easy. out and the pilot was looking at an oil pipe that had broken. I asked him how I 
Go high, could help, and he told me to get him some shellac. 
Let the dusk “So I ran to the barn and got the shellac, and when the oil pipe was fixed he 
Gather your low note » offered to pay me. But I told him I didn’t want anything except a ride. 
Till morn. Ra Sede nl “ “All right,’ he said. ‘Climb in. Be careful you don’t scratch that wing!’ 

—Christian Sorensen. “Don’t worry,’ I said, ‘these Hoods won’t hurt it.’ I climbed in and what a 


Cranford (New Jersey) High School, 
Miss Ruth T. Barker, Teacher. 


” 


hop we did have! 


Whether you’re camping, sailing, hiking or... 
agent FLYING —You’ll Have More Fun in HOODS 





Moon, Moon, 
Serene in such immensity, 


Vast in such intensity, Hoods are shaped to give your feet free action without pinching or chafing, 
I am only aware : . 

Gl veuuit tals ‘Snctese Sturdy canvas uppers and a special narrow shank lend support to ankles and 
Willingly to your throat- arches. “Hygeen”’ insoles do away with unpleasant perspiration odor. Smokrepe, 
Silhouetted tiny shoots Tire Tread and Moulded pattern soles secure a firm grip on the ground and 


Against a cheek remote. 
(Little twigs that twist and turn to share stand the hardest sort of wear. 


You with the sky.) . " ‘ : ; 
You are a challenge to a heart, Moon, Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap canvas shoes which are certain to give 
you very little wear. Buy 


The gods cannot defy. 

the better grade Hoods 
which will wear longer, look 
better and give you greater 
satisfaction. Buy Hoods for 


Moon, Moon, go sparing 

Me this wanton crave 

For caring. 

Take, too, your reckless beauty, 

Mere greatness I could bear, 

But with the buds of springtime— 

Why, Moon, that’s hardly fair! 

—Pauline Requarth, 

Decatur (Ill.) High School, 
Miss Helen Gorham, Teacher. 


COMFORT, HEALTH, 
WEAR AND STYLE 
Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 


town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 





Spring from My Pen Must Go 


Unsung HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Spring from my pen Watertown, Massachusetts 
Must go unsung this year. 
My lips are mute against her charms—my fain: 
eyes are blind. THE SAND . 
No wafted breeze can play upon my heart, ft SANDLOT Popular priced 


No flower’s perfume rest within my mind. brown and white patterned pper. Ri 
capped comfort toe. Hygeen insole and 
tire tread sole. 





My spirit is too full of winter’s snow 
Which, drifted high, rests heavy on my 
brai 


: Look for the Hood Arrow , 
in; 
And April’s thaw has not been warm 


‘ 2 . ¢ © fe 
enough , fe GA r 2 
To change my winter back to spring again. Ha ve A M ore eX Fu n Mere. i n tH 00 ds 

—Amalie Grace Schenthal, HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES RUBBER FOOTWEAR TIRES 


Park School, Balti fd. 
Oe eis Putnin Teather, RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 











HEN I was in the ninth grade, 

it would have seemed quite 
impossible to me that within three 
years I could be able to conduct my 
father’s business.~ On Saturdays and 
in vacation time I accompanied my 
father in his supervision of work 
done at our farm and at the place 
where the ocean waters are crystal- 
lized into marble-like layers of salt, 
some of which you may have on 
your dining tables now. What I 
learned in these childish excursions, 


I am using now, and feel satisfied 
when I see that it is possible for me 
to pursue High School studies, and 
at the same time to manage the 
evaporated salt industry which is 
now absolutely in my hands. 

The process of making salt by 
evaporation is a very interesting one. 
This industry can only be carried on, 
in places found in the southern part 
of Porto Rico, where the yearly rain- 
fall is little and where there is an 
ocean breeze throughout the year. 
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ROMANCE o'r 


°cwtwes 


Emerald Green 


OM the lees of spent wine—and the ac- 

tion of thei fumes upon copper plates— 

comes one of the loveliest and most brilliant 
of all colors. Emerald Green! 

In Montpellier, France, this pigment is made 
in great quantities today. And strangely enough 
this lovely color and the curious method of 
producing it are not a modern discovery, but 
were used by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
two thousand years ago. 

Pliny mentions it (A.D. 77), and we can 
guess of the colorfulness of ancient pictorial 
art when we realize the variety and brilliance 
of the pigments that were actually known and 


used twenty centuries ago. Emerald Green has" 


decided limitations from a practical standpoint 
due to its fugitive nature and lack of force 
when mixed with other colors. 
. ° o 
ODERN teachers know that inspiration 
is as essential a part of classroom work 
as disciplineitself. When you use Devoe School 
Colors you not only enable your students to 
achieve results of which they are proud—but 
you arouse added interest at the start. 

For you can capitalize on the fact that these 
are the very colors which leading artists them- 
selves use—the pigments with which some of 
our finest modern masterpieces have been 
created. 

Devoe School Colors are made by America’s 
leading makers of artists’ materials. They will 
help you to teach true color sense and color 
appreciation whenever these colors are used. 

If you do not know the name and address 
of the nearest Devoe dealer a postcard will 
bring it to you. 


Devoe & RAYNOLDS ComMPANY, INC. 
1 West 47th St. New York 


DEVOE 
School Colors 












The Scholastic 


My Experience in the Salt Industry 


By José Ramirez, San Germén (Porta Rico) High School 


First Prize, Economic Article :: Miss Ewing, Teacher 


My tanks are located on the coast 
between Guanica and La Parguera. 
From the sea the water is conveyed 
by means of a deep channel to a 
place where there are several wind- 
mills of old Dutch style; the water is 
driven by means of a wheel especial- 
ly fitted for this purpose, to a prin- 
cipal reservoir where it stays about 
one month. In this reservoir the 
sea-water of 3 to 4 degrees becomes 
denser, and when it has risen to 15 
degrees it is conveyed to a second 
ditch one foot deep and ten feet 
wide, which surrounds all the tanks. 

The bottom is made. level with a 
layer of white sand brought from 
the seashore near Guanica. There 
are twenty tanks of evaporation, and 
around each is a narrow wall. which 
serves as a path. There are places 
where artificial heat is used to pro- 
duce evaporation but at my salt 
works there is plenty of sunshine. It 
takes twenty-five days for the water 
in the tanks to evaporate, and at the 
end of this time the bottom of the 
tanks are covered with a hard layer 
of salt about one and a half inch in 
thickness. It is broken up with hoes 
and piled in conical piles. Workmen 
with wheelbarrows transport the ma- 
terial to places around the tanks. 
The wheelbarrows used have a ca- 
pacity of about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. When approaching the salt 
works in times of active production, 
one may see the big piles of salt 
which look like white marble pyra- 
mids blazing under the bright tropi- 
cal sun. Each of these conical piles 
contains about fifty tons. Each of 
the tanks in the salt works produces 
about seventy tons a year. 

The salt is left in the piles about 
fifteen days, and then it is removed 

(Concluded on page 41) 





Economic Article Awards 
First Prize: Jose Ramirez, San 


German (Porto Rico) High School. 

Second Prize: Charles Wiley 
Thomas, Montclair (New Jersey) 
High School. 

Third Prize: Korleen Marie 
DeGrace, East Syracuse (New 
York) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Charles Hil- 
ton Boynton, South Hadley 
(Mass.) High School; Nettie Ruth 
Godfrey, Midway’ (Ky.) High 
School; Stephen Joseph John Toba- 
kos; Seott High School, Toledo, 

Ohio. 
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Virgin 
(Concluded from page 6) 

“To you, Virgin Mary, I pledge my life 
—to make these poor humans see the Light. 
I pledge my life. It is best. God guided 
uncle’s hand when he struck the Virgin.” 

Annunciata did not know she spoke 
aloud. One of the old women rose to her 
feet as if in a trance. She turned to her 
companions, “The Virgin. Did you not 
hear her speak?” 

The other two women smiled at each 
other knowingly. 

Even yet, when the pilgrims come to 
Mayana in penitence to the green-robed 
Virgin Mary and Saint Annunciata, they 
hear again and again how, two hundred 
years ago, a woman heard the Virgin 
speak, and ask for a cloak of grass-green. 





The Old Oak 
(Concluded from page 8) 


tive to be gained and an adjustment of 
human values. 

The children had always asked since 
they were able to take care of her, “Why 
work longer, Mother? Surely you have 
earned a rest.” She would only shake her 
head. Was it not very clear that balance 
was necessary—give and take? Joy of liv- 
ing, beauty, friendships—all of the best 
the world had to give. In return she must 
give something—whatever she could, if it 
was only to live independent of others. 
“But,” she thought proudly, “I can give 
much more. To little Nancy Carter down 
the road, I gave a knowledge of fine 
needle work. To weary: tourists I can give 
the hospitality of my home. As long as 
the world lasts. it will be so: to find the 
sweetest life has to offer, one must give 
freely and unstintingly.” 

The shade was cool; the breeze lulling, 
and she began to nod in her big rocker. A 
swallow swooped low over the hillside and 
great white clouds began to pile high in 
the west. But her eyes were heavy and 
soon she slept. 





Conquest 
(Concluded from page 16) 


When there was no longer the slightest 
movement beneath him, Tim withdrew ‘his 
teeth. Walking three feet away, he sat 
down in the dewy grass, and thoroughly, 
calmly washed his forepaws; then he pro- 
ceeded methodically to clean the blood 
from the rest of his fur. When he had 
completely finished washing his face, he 
rose, gazed for a moment at the body in 
the grass, and turned toward the house. 

The next morning the body of a grey- 
and-white cat was found under the grape- 
arbor and buried under the lilac bush in 
the garden on the west side of the house. 
Ever since, Tim, having permanently for- 
saken all his old haunts, has made it his 
custom to spend the summer !ying under 
the lilac, bush in the west garden. And no 
one can tell why, or what emotions he 
has, if he has any, or what strange satis- 
faction he feels as he washes his face or 
dozes contentedly above the grave of a cer- 
tain grey-and-white cat through all a sunny 
morning. 
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Your good deed 
for today 
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Grantland Rice —t—s— Famous 
Sports Champions—* Coca-Cola 
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to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time —1—*— Coast to 
Coast NBC Network —*—*— 











that refreshes 


No matter how busy you are—how 
hard you work or play — don’t forget 
you owe yourself that refreshing 
pause with Coca-Cola, 


You can always find a minute, here 


and there, and you don’t have to look 
far or wait long for Coca-Cola. A pure 
drink of natural flavors— always 
ready for you—ice-cold—around the 
corner from anywhere. Along with 
millionsof peopleeveryday,you’llfind 
in Coca-Cola’s wholesome refresh- 
ment a delightful way to well-being. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Scholastic 


What Is Happening around the World 


Powers Plan Partial Treaty. Well, 
after three months of wrangling, 
France and Italy could not agree. Eng- 
land, the United States, and Japan could. 
So, there will be a treaty within a treaty. 
It will consist of three parts: (1) Mat- 
ters on which all five nations are agreed. 
(2) A three-power limitation plan in all 
categories for America, England, and 
Japan. (3) A provision for continuing 
discussions between the European pow- 
ers looking toward an eventual settlement 
of Franco-Italian differences to bring 
them into line with the three-power 
treaty. The Conference held its final 
plenary session on April 15. Then Sir 
Maurice I ankey, the indispensable secre- 
tary-general, and his aides, got together 
to draft the big document. Whether the 
delegates of all powers would remain in 
London long enough to sign the treaty 
about Easter was unsettled. The Ameri- 
cans, at any rate, were to leave April 22. 
The five-power agreement will cover 
such points as limiting of size of sub- 
marines to 2000 tons, and an agreement 
for humanizing submarine warfare by 
requiring that no unarmed merchant ves- 
sel can be sunk without first assuring 
the safety of its passengers and crew. 

In the three-power agreement, com- 
plete cessation of battleship building until 
1936 is enjoined, and ships will be 
scrapped so that at that time Britain and 
the U. S. will each have 15 capital ships, 
Japan 9. To reach these figures, Britain 
will scrap four—the Marlborough, Ben- 
bow, Emperor of India, and the Tiger; 
the U. S. will scrap two, the Florida and 
Utah, and Japan one, the Kongo. Each 
nation will be allowed to transform one 
existing battleship into a training ship. 

In auxiliary ships, America may have 
18 10,000 ton cruisers, England 15, Japan 
11. This means that America must not 
complete five of the 15 cruisers author- 
ized last year by Congress but not yet 
laid down. This would be an immediate 
saving of $50,000,000. In light cruisers, 
Britain will exceed America by 189,000 
to 143,000 tons. In destroyers, 150,000 
tons will be retained by each of the Eng- 
lish-speaking powers, and the U. S. will 
have to scrap or withdraw about half of 
its 300 boats in this class, most of which, 
however, are already old and useless. 
In submarines all three nations are al- 
lowed 52.700 tons, which will require the 
U. S. to bring its sub fleet down to about 
40 ships. 

All in all, the savings to America 
reached by the treaty are calculated at 
about $150,000,000 over what we should 
otherwise have had to spend to reach 
parity with Great Britain. While no 
actual reduction will materialize in the 
fleet as a whole—it will remain at ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 tons for all classes— 
the British fleet will be cut about 70,000 
tons, and the Japanese 40,000. But all 
three will profit materially by the curtail- 
ment of expensive building programs 
which they were contemplating in the 
next few years. (In the next issue of 
The Scholastic a graphic analysis of the 
results of the Naval Conference will be 
given, summarizing all the facts.) 





Ras TAFARI 


Cosgrave Defeated, Reelected in 

Ireland. The Irish Free State, 
though few realize it, has the most stable 
representative government in Europe. For 
eight years, during which time cabinets 
innumerable have fallen in England, 
France, and Germany, the first and only 
government of the Free State, headed by 
William T. Cosgrave, president of the 
Executive Courcil (a position more 
analogous to prime minister than to -our 
president), has maintained itself in of- 
fice. A few weeks ago Cosgrave was un- 
expectedly defeated in the Dail Eirann 
(parliament) by two votes on an amend- 
ment offered by the Fianna Fail or Re- 
publican Party to establish old age pen- 
sions. He and his cabinet resigned, and 
for a moment there was wild talk of the 
possible elevation to power of Eamonn 
de Valera, “uncrowned president of the 
Irish Republic,” now on a lecture tour ot 
the United States seeking to raise funds 
and promote newspapers for republican 
propaganda. De Valera himself knew 
how remote a possibility that was. His 
supporters have only 54 votes in the 153 




















“Putting Salt on His Tail” 


members of the Dail. Usually aligned 
with them are the small Labor and Na- 
tional League parties. On the Govern- 
ment side are the Farmers’ party and the 
Independents. When the Dail reassem- 
bled, the Fianna Fail leaders nominated 
De Valera for the presidency. He was 
voted down, 93 to 54. A Labor candi- 
date was also overwhelmingly beaten, 
and then Cosgrave was put back in office 
by a vote of 80 to 65. 

The Cosgrave Government has the con- 
fidence of the majority of the Free State 
people. They recognize that, against 
heavy odds, it has built up prosperity, 
established order, and given Ireland an 
honored place in the family of nations. 
The great electrification scheme on the 
River Shannon will spread cheap indus- 
trial and domestic power throughout Ire- 
land. 


Center Government Formed in Ger- 

Many. With the Young Plan, storm 
center of German politics for the past 
year, an accomplished fact, the Socialist 
Cabinet of Chancellor Hermann Mueller, 
unable to find the wherewithal to meet a 
budget deficit of 300,000,000 marks, fell 
to pieces. All German governments un- 
der the Republic have been of the coali- 
tion type with varying support from sev- 
eral party groups. President Paul von 
Hindenburg, with his immense prestige 
as an elder statesman, selected Dr. 
Heinrich Bruening, of the Catholic Cen- 
ter party, to attempt the formation of a 
coalition from the center and right. 
Bruening faced the Reichstag armed with 
a decree signed by Hindenburg himself 
to dissolve Parliament and conduct the 
Government by executive power, as pro- 
vided in the constitution, during the in- 
terim before a new Parliament could be 
elected, unless a vote of confidence were 
forthcoming. 

The Nationalists, or reactionary mon- 
archist party, headed by Dr. Alfred Hu- 
genberg, newspaper and movie magnate, 
threatened to oppose the new Government. 
But when Bruening promised a program 
of farm relief costing $100,000,000, with 
Dr. Martin Schiele, a Nationalist, as 
Minister of Agriculture, the agrarian 
wing of the Nationalists turned toward 
the Government, and Hugenberg was 
forced to throw his support to Bruening. 
By a vote of 252 to 187, the new Chan- 
cellor won the confidence of the Reich- 
stag, but it is doubtful whether he can 
long balance it on the seesaw of taxa- 
tion vs. budget demands. 


4 Palestine Commission Reports. For 
six months a British commission of 
inquiry, headed by Sir Walter Shaw, a. 
distinguished jurist, has been sitting at 
Jerusalem, listening to witnesses and ex- 
amining evidence to determine the re- 
sponsibility for the riotous outbreaks of 
last August when several hundred Jews 
and Arabs were killed. The commission 
has now reported in a lengthy document 
which endeavors to be impartial but has 
succeeded mainly in angering the Jew- 
ish Zionists. It lays the chief blame for 
the disturbances on hostility of the Arabs 
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toward the Jews stimulated less by re- 
ligious differences than by economic fear 
that their lands and livelihood would be 
taken away by the influx of Jewish im- 
migrants. While the aggression was by 
the Arabs, the commission considers it 
unpremeditated and absolves the Moslem 
authorities of its incitement. 


Gandhi Starts Salt Refining. 

Mahatma Gandhi and his followers, 
watched by cheering crowds of sympa- 
thizers, reached the end of their long trek 
at last and waded into the Indian ocean 
at the village of Dandi as a symbol of 
defiance to the British power. They 
scooped up sea water in earthen jars, 
which they later evaporated until a few 
handfuls of bitter, brown, almost inedible 
salt were left. The product was sold for 
high prices to eager violators of the Gov- 
ernment salt monopoiy tax. In other 
places prominent Nationalists imitated 
their leader, and many of them were ar- 
rested and fined heavy sums, including 
Ram Das Gandhi, son of the Mahatma. 
The Government seems to have adopted a 
fixed policy of refusing to make Gandhi 
a martyr. Although police have been 
present at many of his meetings, and he 
has constantly uttered seditious speeches 
inciting to non-violent resistance and 
boycott of British products, not a hand 
has been laid on him. There is no ques- 
tion that his gesture of defiance is hav- 
ing widespread effects among the com- 
mon people. He has constantly urged 
women and children to help in the cam- 
paign of disobedience, and to die rather 
than surrender their illicit salt or cotton 
goods. 


Ras Tafari Becomes Emperor of 

Abyssinia. The Empress Zauditu 
(Judith) of Abyssinia, the ancient Ethio- 
pian kingdom in the mountainous head- 
waters of the Nile, died at her capital, 
Addis Abeba, at the climax of a revolt 
intended to restore her supremacy. She 
was the daughter of Menelik II, who died 
in 1913, and traced her ancestry to King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, al- 
though the present Abyssinians are Coptic 
Christians. In 1916 Zauditu succeeded 
her nephew Lij Yasu, who was dethroned 
by Ras Tafari, the real ruler of the 
country for several years past. Ras had 
himself crowned Negus (king) in 1928, 
and co-ruler with Zauditu. 

Ras Tafari is a man of modern tastes 
who has attempted to eliminate slavery 
and other ancient customs and introduce 
progressive measures. Three months ago 
a revolt broke out against him incited 
by Coptic priests who hated his modern- 
ism, and led by Ras Gugas Wali, hus- 
band of Zauditu, with the avowed aim of 
restoring Her Majesty’s authority. Two 
armies of 50,000 wild tribesmen clashed 
in the northern part of the kingdom. 
Ancient weapons and no quarter was the 
order of battle. But suddenly an airplane 
of Ras Tafari’s, piloted by a French flyer, 
swooped over the front and dropped a 
bomb which blotted out Ras Gugas Wali. 
The leaderless rebels quickly dispersed. 
On the receipt of the news at Addis Abe- 
ba, the next day, Empress Zauditu died 
from shock, though some insinuate by 
more violent means. At any rate Ras 
Tafari is sole emperor today. 
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Fit yourself in Firestone Tire- 
treds to keep your feet sound and 
comfortable whatever you do— 
wherever you ie The finest, long- 
est wearing Athletic Shoe ever 
made. There is a Junior model of 
this shoe too—built with thesame 
famous non-skid tread type of 
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FOR CLIMBING 


Only one shoe, only one tread 
will do, say thousands of youth- 
ful mountain climbers and that is 
the sturdy Firestone Commander 
with the clean-cut Cleat Tread. 
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attractive appearance with the 
fast sure-footedness these sports 
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bruised heels—genuine KenevaIn- 
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Bal, alight, untrimmed shoe rep- 
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FOR WORK 
Firestone’s W ork Shoe defies wear 
—stands up month after month 
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Young Miss there are the Peggy 
Pumps and Dixie Ties—Athletic 
Shoe comfort with the style and 
grace found in heavier footwear. 
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Mrs. McCormick Named for Senate 


BIG milestone in the advance of 
women to complete political equality 
with men was passed when Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, at present Congress- 
man-at-large from Illinois, was nomi- 
nated Republican candidate for the U. S. 
Senate over Senator Charles S. Deneen 
in the Iilinois primary elections. Mrs. 
McCormick defeated Deneen by a sur- 
prising plurality of nearly 200,000, and 
showed remarkable strength in Chicago 
and Cook Gounty. While one woman has 
previously sat in the Senate (the late 
Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton of Georgia, 
who was given a courtesy appointment for 
one day), Mrs. McCormick, if success- 
ful next November in the general elec- 
tion, will be the first woman elected to 
the upper house by popular suffrage. The 
Democratic candidate will be former Sen- 
ator James Hamilton Lewis, who easily 
defeated his primary opponents and will 
wage a strong battle against Mrs. 
McCormick. But Illinois is normally a 
Republican state in national politics. 
The principal issue in the primary was 
American adherence to the World Court, 
advocated by Senator Deneen in sympa- 
thy with President Hoover and the na- 
tional Administration, but vigorously op- 
posed by Mrs. McCormick. In all sec- 
tions of the state she condemned the 
Root formula for American admission to 
the Court (see debate, Schol., Dec. 14) 
as the creature of the League of Nations 
and the “back door” to foreign entangle- 
ments. Mrs. McCormick ,had the support 
of the Hearst press and the Thompson 
faction in Chicago, noted for their “ir- 
reconcilable” cpposition to the League 
and all its works. The outcome strength- 
ens the growing belief that the Senate 





Ruta Hanna McCormick 


will refuse to ratify the Root plan when 
it comes up for action in the next session 
of Congress. 

In the November election, nowever, the 
issues are likely to shift. Senator Lewis, 
though previously a supporter of Wood- 
row Wilson and the League, took no 
stand for the World Court and will prob- 
ably oppose adherence. On_ prohibition, 


however, he is an avowed wet and will 
make his campaign largely on that issue. 
Both Mrs. McCormick and Senator De- 
neen are drys, though only the Senator 
had the endorsement of the Anti-Saloon 
League in the primary. Mrs. McCormick 
has expressed herself as in entire agree- 
ment with President Hoover’s enforcement 
policy and will undoubtedly have the 
support of the Prohibition forces in No- 
vember. 

The feminist angle of the election is 
also significant. Mrs. McCormick has 
been hailed enthusiastically by women 
leaders of both parties, including her sev- 
en fellow Representatives in Congress. 
She is undoubtedly the best qualified 
woman, from the standpoint of practical 
politics, to come before the public for 
elective office. She is the daughter of the 
late Mark Hanna, Senator from Ohio 
and dominant boss of the Republican 
party during the McKinley Administra- 
tion, and served him ably as confidential 
secretary. Later she married Medill 
McCormick, then editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, and_ actively assisted him 
throughout his political career in the Sen- 
ate. Her triumph is in part a revenge 
for his defgat by Senator Deneen himself 
in the primaries of 1924. After her hus- 
band’s death, Mrs. McCormick ran suc- 
cessfully for Congress. Agricultural 
progress is one of her hobbies and she 
owns a superb model farm in northern 
Illinois. With ample wealth, few obliga- 
tions, and much political experience and 
skill, she may go far in national affairs. 


Pennsylvania Pot Boiling 
GENATOR JOSEPH R. GRUNDY of 


Pennsylvania, who in the four months 
since his appointment to the, Senate has 
consolidated the wavering Old Guard 
to put through a high protective tariff 
bill, now finds himself facing the fight 
of his life to retain his seat in the com- 
ing Pennsylvania primaries. Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, popular both with 
labor and capital, is running for the Senate 
with the support of the powerful Phil- 
adelphia machine of William S. Vare, now 
stricken with paralysis, who was rejected 
by the Senate after the sensational $3,000,- 
000 primary of four years ago. The situa- 
tion now is even more muddled than it 
was in 1926. Davis is teamed with 
Francis Shunk Brown, Philadelphia law- 
yer, running for Governor, and numerous 
state Republican leaders have declared 
for them. Grundy’s partner for the Gov- 
ernship, Samuel Lewis, withdrew “to pro- 
mote harmony,” and Grundy, who had 
counted on the support of Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew Mellon and his nephew 
W. L. Mellon, present state Republican 
chairman, will have to run largely on his 
own. The Mellon group is taking only 
a passive interest in the contest and is 
believed desirous of relinquishing state 
control. . 

Former Governor Gifford Pinchot, pro- 
gressive foe of the public utilities inter- 
ests, is conducting a vigorous campaign 
for the governorship, but is linked with no 
Senatorial candidate. In addition there 
is a wet ticket in the field, composed of 
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Francis Bohlen of Philadelphia, for Gov- 
ernor, and former Congressman Thomas 
W. Phillips for the Senate. Grundy, 
stung by the turn of events, is denounc- 
ing the “Vare gang” and President W. 
W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road as in a conspiracy to steal the state 
government. ‘The Davis-Brown ticket 
seems at present in the most advan- 
tageous position for victory. 

Meanwhile the Senate, determined to 
allow no repetition of the expensive 
primary scandals of 1926, has appointed a 
committee of five, headed by Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, to investi- 
gate campaign expenses of all candidates 
for the Senate. Johnson is reluctant to 
accept. Vice President Curtis was lim- 
ited in his appointments to Senators from 
states which are not holding primaries 
this spring. 

















He’s Been Loafing Long Enough 


Senate Passes Shoals Bill 


eros Norris Resolution providing for 
operation of the Muscle Shoals pow- 
er plant by a Government-controlled cor- 
poration (Schol., April 12) was passed 
by the Senate with the wide margin of 45 
to 23. It is generally conceded that it 
will also win a comfortable majority in 
the House. It is universally believed that 
President Hoover will veto it if it comes 
to him for signature. It is practically 
identical with the resolution introduced 
by Senator Norris two years ago, which 
President Coolidge refused to sign at the 
close of Congress. Mr. Hoover’s posi- 
tion on government ownership is well 
known. In his message last December 
he said definitely: “I do not favor the 
operation by the Government of either 
power or manufacturing business, ex- 
cept as an unavoidable by-product of 
some other major public enterprise.” 
The Senate debates on the Shoals ques- 
tion were dull, but brought out the views 
of the opposing camps. Senator Fess of 
Ohio, opposing the bill, contended that 
since the Government had already wasted 
$125,000,000 on the Shoals plant, it should 
not “throw more money down the hole.” 
The Norris resolution provides for the 
appointment of a corporation board by the 
President, with a general manager re- 
sponsible for all operations. It also 
authorizes an additional dam at Cove 
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Creek, Tenn., to cost $32,000,000. Net 
proceeds from the sale of power would be 
turned back to the Treasury. 

The general objection of Congress to 
private operation of Muscle Shoals (as 
well as of Boulder Dam and other fed- 
eral-owned power sites) is the result of 
recent revelations of propaganda meth- 
ods of the public utilities industry, during 
the inquiry by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Senate lobby investigating 
committee. The power interests are 
feared as a nationally interlocking trust, 
attempting by devious underhanded meth- 
ods to sway public opinion through the 
schools and press toward private opera- 
tion and increasing rates. The activities 
of Chairman Huston in favor of the bid 
of the American Cyanamide Co. for 
Muscle Shoals (Schol., April 12) have left 
a bad taste. 


The Lobby Quiz 


PROHIBITION continues to occupy the 
attention of Congress, chiefly through 
the activities of the Senate Lobby Investi- 
gating Committee. John J. Raskob, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, fared somewhat better than Chairman 
Huston of the Republicans. Raskob’s wet 
activities were under fire. He admitted 
having contributed some $66,000 to the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, but denied that he had lobbied per- 
sonally against the prohibition laws or that 
he had ever used his party position for 
any anti-prohibition propaganda. Josephus 


Daniels, of North Carolina, former Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Navy, urged that 
Raskob should resign. 

Representative Tinkham (Rep.) of Mas- 
sachusetts raised a furore by assailing 
George W. Wickersham, chairman of the 
President’s Law Enforcement Commission, 
for his activities as chairman of the foreign 
policy committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America while rep- 
resenting professional groups of interna- 
tional bankers. The Lobby Committee 
plans an intensive probe into the work of 
both dry and wet organizations. Henry 
H. Curran, president of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, Bis- 
hop James Cannon, Southern Methodist 
dry leader, and officials of the Anti-Saloon 
League will be called to testify. 


The Salt Industry 


(Concluded from page 36) 


to two big storerooms where it is 
sacked and deposited. Jute bags 
with capacity of 150 Ibs. are used. 
One of the deposits for the storage 
can hold ten thousand hundred- 
weight; the other, three thousand. 
Salt is collected throughout the year 
but the greatest production comes 
during the dry season, from January 
to June. 

The salt in storage is now ready 
for sale and transportation. It is 
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taken to a wharf, and loaded on 
schooners which carry it to different 
parts of the island. Most of it I sell 
to firms in San Juan and Ponce, from 
where it is either sold to be con- 
sumed in Porto Rico or exported to 
Boston. 

The salt works require constant 
attention. I keep through the year 
a group of twenty or twenty-five 
workmen making ditches, collecting 
salt, or repairing the works. They 
earn, on the average. seventy-five 
cents a day, and they have work the 
year round. ‘ 

With the hurricane, which swept 
the island recently, my salt works 
were turned to ruins and caused 
losses which I just dislike to esti- 
mate. But I did not get discouraged. 
Immediately, I started to build 
everything up again, and last year 
my business was exceedingly suc- 
cessful. The cost for each hundred- 
weight is ten cents and the yearly 
production now is twenty thousand 
hundredweight. This amount sells 
for $6,000, and allowing $2,500 for all 
expenses, I have a net profit of $3,500 
in one year which I believe is fairly 
good for a student who divides his 
attention between his books and his 
business. 
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W HO wouldn’t lay off late hours and make a 
team to get these four big chesty numerals... 

On a brand new Bradley sweater! 

That’s a winning combination—for Bradleys 
score on every point. They’ve got the form when 
it comes to style... they’ve got the flash when it 
comes to color... they’ve got the “beef” when 
it comes to wear...they’ve got the warmth 


when it comes to zero. 


Get the big husky All-American Bradley that 
stands out in front of the crowd—or the light- 
weights that retire under your coat without crowd- 
ing. And pick up free, from your favorite sport 
shop, this All-Sports Book on how to develop 
speed and form in five major sports, written for 
you by five famous college coaches—introduction 
by Grantland Rice. If your déaler hasn’t got a 
copy—write Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 
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For Coming College Stars 


who are now High School 
athletes...The All- 
Sports Book—written by 
coilege coaches — packed 
full of hints and “how-to- 
do-its” on five major 
sports. If your dealer hasn't 
got a copy, write us for 
one FREE. Bradley Knit- 
ting Co., Delavan, Wis. 
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CATALOG OF THE THIRD NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 


Opening at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Conducted by The Scholastic 


April 25 


George Bellows Me- 
morial cp 
(See Page 
1—Jacob Yo As Ay age 16, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Garrabrant. First Prize, George 
Bellows Memorial Award. 


2—Ellsworth Simpson, age 17, 
Western Hills H. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Helwig. Sec- 


ond Prize, George Bellows Memorial 


ward. ‘ 

3—Allen Peare, age 18, Roosevelt 
H. S., Oakland, alif. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. Third Prize, George 
Bellows Memorial Award. 





Pictorial Arts 


4—Rudolph Bundas, age 18, 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Hz. & 
Teacher, Miss Bulkley. First Prize, 


Pictorial Arts. 

5—Roy E. Patton, age 17, Steele 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Martha K. Schauer. Second Prize, 
Pictorial Arts. 

6—Ralph Montgomery, age 21, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 
Third Prize, Pictorial Arts. 


The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Pictorial Arts: 

7—Tom Accardo, age 20, Cheyenne 
(Wyo.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Olive 
Wills. 

8—Frank E. Berkenkotter, age 20, 
Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Piper. 

9—Louise Bushelle, age 19, Fer- 
gus County H. S., Lewistown, "Mont. 
Teacher, C. B. Bartholomew. 

10—Edwardo DeLozano, age 15, 


Garfield H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Sturtevant. 

11—Mitchell Hager, age _ 18, 
Woodward H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. E. Johnson. 

12—Richard Hanson, age _ 14, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Zimmerman. 


13—Marvel Lower, age 18, Cen- 
tral Senior H. S., South Bend, Ind. 
Teacher, Bert M. Trottnow. 

14—Beatrice Nash, age 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Thoburn. 

15—Stanley Oliver, age 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., etroit, Mich, 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

16—Peggy Peplow, age 17, Eden 
Hall, Torresdale, Pa. Teacher, 
Mother M. Calahan. 





American Crayon Com- 
pany Award 
17—Robert Moyer, age 17, Lans 
dale (Pa.) .. eacher, Grace 
A. Young. First Prize, American 
Crayon Co. Award. 
18—Homer Truxes, age 16, La 
fayette H. S., uffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ethel M. Davis. Second 
Prize, American Crayon Co. Awara. 
19—Maurice Johnson, age 16, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Caro- 
line Morgan. Third Prize, Ameri- 
can Crayon Co. Award. 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in in 
American Crayon 
20—Williams Aust, 


Co. Award: 
age 17, Ar- 


senal Technical Schools, Irdiana 
lis, Ind. Teacher, Roberta 
Stewart. 


21—Juanita Buckles, age 16, Dav- 
enport (Iowa) H. S. Teacher, Mary 


rall. 

22—Melverne Ensign, age 16, 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Florence Heintz. 
23—Jack Goodman, age 9%, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Teacher, Mrs. Wayne Wilhelm. 

24—Nancy Leitch, age 15, Pea- 
bole & S.. ,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 


25 Louis 17, 
H. 


Linowitz, age 
Hughes i Ohio. 


incinnati, 


Teacher, Mr. Helwig. 
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26—Fred J. Neitzel, age 19, Cass? 
Technical H. S., troit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 


27—Robert P. Pettinato, age 17, 
Northeast H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, C. S. Dickinson. 


es Riches, age 18, Cen- 
tral FH. S., Duluth, Minn. — 
Miss Squire. 

29—Ruth Shirley Brown, age 18, 
Franklin H. S., Seattle, Washington. 
Teacher, Charlotte Buizza. 





Eldorado Master Draw- 
ing Pencil Award 


30—Donald Stebbing, age 17, Ar-” 
senal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 
First Prize, Eldorado *"Master Draw- 
ing Pencil Award. 

31—George Schiffert, age 15, Al- 
lentown (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Anna 
Louis Schaadt. Second Prize, Eldo- 
rado Master Drawing Pencil Award. 

32—Louis Chap, age 18, Thomas 


Jefferson H. Elizabeth, N. 
Teacher, Armando Sozio. Third 
Prize, Eldorado Master Drawing 


Pencil Award. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable eentien in 


Eldorado Master Drawing Pen- 
Award: 

33—Marion Baumgras, Eastern 

H. S., Lansing, Mich. Teacher 

Grace Weter. 


34—Catherine Baumunk, age 15, 


Wiley. H. S., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Teacher, Julia Duenweg. 
35—Charles_ Bottorf, age 16, 

Thomas Jefferson H. S., Elizabeth, 


N. J. Teacher, Armando Sozio. 
36—Charles Riter, age 17, Lafay- 
ette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 
ia) as Wise, age 17, Trappe 
(Md.) H. S. 





Esterbrook Drawlet Pen 
Award 
nt a Schlund, age 17, 


Glenville = ™ Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Tina G. Bernstein. First 
Prize, Esterbrook Drawlet Pen 
Award. 

39—Ralph Co, age 16, Highland 
Park (Mich.) H. 5 Teacher, Edna 
Brown. Second Prize, Esterbrook 


Drawlet Pen Award. 

40—Arnold R. Friberg, age 16, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. C. Perkins. Third 
Prize, Esterbrook Drawlet Pen 
Award. 

The following twenty-one 
entries were awarded Honorable 
Mention in Esterbrook Drawlet 
Pen Award: 


— Z. Alexander, a 
Senior H. S., New Rochelle, %. ¥ y: 
Teacher, "Selma C. Englebrekt. 

42—Martha H. Bartlett, age 16, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) H. §S 
Teacher, Mr. Jarrett. 

43—Helen Cramer, age 18, Cen- 
tral Senior H. S., South Bend, Ind. 
Teacher, Bert M. Trottnow. 

44—C. Frederick Decker, age 15, 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher, Anne Balderston. 

45—Jack Goodman, age 16, ‘3 
ander Hamilton H. <:. Brooklyn, N N. 
Y. Teacher, A. Wayne Withelm. 

46—Edward ate | age 17, Mar- 
tinsburg (W. Va.) @ 

47—Mary Joos, age 18, David 
B. Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Reilly. 

_48—Edward Jung, age 16, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
M. H. Hoilis. 

49—Luise Link, age 17, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Thoburn. 

50—Frances McCoy, age 18, Ar- 
senal Technical Schols, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Roberta Stewart. 

51—Jean McHattan, age 17, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Roberta W. Stewart. 

52—Wilbur Mims, age We, Certral 


H. S., Memphis, Tenn. Teacher, C. 


M. Schneider. 


53—Calvin r Moller, age 17, 
Bogota (N. J.) S. 

oalintes Randolph, age 17, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Roberta 
Stewart. 

55—Omar Richardson, age _ 18, 
Senior H. S., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Teacher, Olive Wills. 
56—Ellen Robling, age 18, Schen- 
ey H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
S Kennedy. 
Be Ebner R. Stilwell, 
Frankford H. S., Philadelphia, 
Teacher, Charles B. McCann. 
58—Ian Walter Thom, age 18, 
Alexander Hamilton S., Brook- 
lyn, Teacher, A. Wayne 


Wilhelm. 
59—Oscar Warbach, age 16, 
ae ag Jefferson H. S., Elizabeth, 


J. Teacher, Armando Sozio. 


age 16, 
Pa. 


60—Rendell G. Wicks, age 17, 
Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Anna Nordell. 

61—Ramon Yusi, age 17, Port 


Chester (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher M. 





Stafford. 

Charles M. Higgins 

Award 

62—Irving J. Marantz, age 17, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Elizabeth, 
N. J. Teacher, Armando Sozio. 
First Prize, Charles M. Higgins 
Award. 

63—Dorothea Huck, age 18, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. C. Perkins. Second 


Prize, Charles M. Higgins Award. 
64—Edward Jung, age 16, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
M. H. Hollis. Third Prize, Charles 
“Se Be gins Award. 
uth Miller, age 16, Central 
= Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Miss 
°. 5. Fourth Prize, Charles M. 
Higgins Award. 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Charles M. Higgins Award: 
66—Louis Chap, age 18, Thomas 
— BE. S., Elizabeth, N. J. 


eacher, Aramando Sozio. 
67—Arline K. Clough, age 17, 
Searles H. S., Methuen, Mass. 
a, . E. Staples. 
unson, age 17, West 
Philadelphia” (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mr. Jarrett. 
69—Marvin Hilleger, age 14, 


~Herace Mann Jr. H. S., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Teacher, Thomas C. Har- 
rison. 
70—Sherman C. Hoeflinch, age 17, 
Simon Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Hamilton. 
71—Nency Leitch, age 15, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
B. M. Neel. 
72—Leo J. Mansowitz, age 16, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York 
City, N. Teacher, Mr. Friend. 
73—Samuel Morkut, age 19, Cass 
Technical 4 :' Detroit, Mich, 
Teacher, Ma Davis. 
oes ‘alk, age 18, Tildes 
Tech. S., Chicago, Til. Teacher, 
M. Dchenenst 
75—Katsuo Tanabe, age 19, Mc- 





Clymonds H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Joy Springsteen. 
Design 
76—Genevieve Nolan, age 14, Cen- 
tral H. i. alamazoo, "Mich. 


Teacher, Nina B. Ward. First Prize, 
Desi, 


gn. 
77—Hazel Speer, age 13, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, ash. 
Teacher A Bernice Moore. Second 

Prize, D 


esign. 

78—Harriet Safford, age 16, Lake- 

wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher. Miss 

J. Garrabrant. Third Prize, Design. 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Design: | 
79—Herbert E. Anderson, age 16, 

Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, 

Mo. Teacher, Miss Newitt.- 


80—Dorothy Mey Braley, age 16, 
Huntington (W. Va.) H. S. Teacher, 

Minnie J. Reinwald. 
81—Elizabeth Child, age 17, North 
Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 


Mary E. Foley. 
82 —Fannylou Gill, ‘age 17, 
Phoenix . (Ariz.) Union H. S. 


Teacher, Mrs. Cordelia Perkins. 


$83—Earl Gordon, age 16,. Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. "Teacher, 
Martha K. Schauer. 

84—Mildred Hartman, age 18, 


Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, J. M. Gleyre. 
85—Dorothy Orum, Germantown, 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
86—-William Rouse, age 14, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Junior H. 8 San 
Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. 
Mamie H. Price. 
87—LaVern Swetnam, age 
East H. S., Salt La ke Cit ty, Unt 
ee Be a 
88—Mildred Weiss, age 15, High 
School El Paso, Texas. Teacher, 
Mrs. Eula Harlacker. 





Carnegie Museum 
Award 


89—Francis F. “we > 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Teacher, Mrs. Pearl Sellards. 
Prize, Carnegie Museum Award. 

90—Saima Tabelle, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Phalla_ Riggs. Second Prize, Car- 
negie Museum Award. 

91—Kathryn French, age 17, Wal- 
nut Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Isabelle C. Geiger. Third 
Prize, Carnegie Museum Award. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Carnegie Museum Award: 


92—Rosa Born, Francis _ T. 
age = Evening School for Girls, 
ay Orleans, La. Teacher, Rodney 

em 

93. Roberta Pt age 17, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H Teacher, Miss 
Garrabrant. 

94—Violet Collison, age 16, Cen- 
wt 5. 5s. alamazoo, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina B. Ward. 

a oe age 16, Fifth 


age 17, 
First 


Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, M. W. Speece. 

96—Mildred Tammen, age 17, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. _ Teacher, 


Miss Garrabrant. 





Prints 
97—Don Bracatt, Sp 17, High- 
land Park (Mich.) Teacher, 
Katherine nat Sig Tes Prize, 
Prints. 


98—John Krupa, age 14, Leaven- 


worth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, D. Zug. Second Prize, 
Prints. 


99—August Koukol, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Thoburn. Third Prize, Prints. 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
ts: 


100—Virginia Hildebrand, age 15, 
Emmerich Manual Training 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Giadys 
Denney. 

101—William Bone, age 17, 
Morristown (N. J.) H cS eacher, 
C. W. Bryant. 

ee ar Katzan, age 18, Lin- 
coln H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Ethel rm ’ Stilson. 

103—Stanley Kearl, age 15, 

. *S. Pe «tsa 


Leavenworth 
Conn. Teacher, D. 

104—Nola Loveland, y * 17, Scott 
He ~ Toledo, Ohio. "Teacher, Mrs. 


O05 —Ba. Peterson, age 14, Frick 
Berni Ph mer oa Calif. Teacher, 
ence 


goo ere “Podoiak, age 19, 


Cass Technical H. Detroit, Mick. 
Teacher, Dorothy Shiwie 
107—Elizabeth Smith, age 17, 


Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
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apolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth M. 
Jasper. 

108—Sidney Smith, age 17, .‘-ys 
H. S., Brooklyn, A . Teacher, 
Joseph’ H. Cooney. 

109—Max Zak, age 17, Glenville 
H. S&., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
T. B. Bernstien. 





Jewelry 

110—Eastman Davidson, age 17, 
Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta Pack. First Prize, 
Jewelry. 

111—George Wheeler, age 15, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Second Prize, Jewelry. 

112-—-Francis Schultz, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss A. J. Ww. side. 
Third Prize, Jewelry. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Jewelry: 


113—Irma Carrol, Withrow H. S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, + Bs 
lick. 

114—Karl "a apa age 17, Oak 
Park (Tll.) H. S. 

115—Madeleine B. Masters, age 
16, Charles E. Gorton H. S., Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Teacher, M. E. Crane. 

116—Michael Mroczko, age 19, 
South H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. L. Chudoba. 

117—Dean Thomson, age 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta Pack. 





Metal Work 


118-—Marion Kenney, age 19, Cass 
Technical H. S., etroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta Pack. First Prize, 
Metal Work. 

119—James Hathazy, age 18, 
Oliver H._ S. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Teacher, Marian A. Sutch. Second 
Prize, Metal Work. 

120—Walter Visgil Rogers, age 
18, Tucson, (Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, 
J. Parks Blodgett, Third Prize, 
Metal Work. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention ir 
Metal Work: 


121—Clifton Caldwell, age 18, 
Westinghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. George Hartlieb. 

arts ig Ps age 18, Fifth 
Avenue 4 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, gt "eC , & 

123—Robert Maybury, age 15, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
D. Carter. 

124—Isobel McKinley, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
D. Carter. 

125—Blanche Sommerville, age 1s, 
Perry H. Pittsburgh, 
Teacher, Jean K. Lacock. 





Pottery 


126—Helen Broniman, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. First Prize, 
Pottery. 

127—Alamada Vittitoe, age 17, 
Tech H. S., Dallas, Texas. Teacher, 
Mary Lightfoot. Second Prize, Pot- 
tery. 

i28—Virginia Wakefield, age 16, 
Peabody Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, G. T. Miller. Third Prize, 
Pottery. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Pottery: 


129—Rena Goldhamer, aged 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

130—Geraldine rey » 16, 
Highland Park (Mich. 

Teacher, M. Powell. 

131—Wesley Moore, age 17, ] 
Fremont, H. S., Los ‘Angeles, alif. 
Teacher, M. C Richards 

132—Viola Morgan, age 16, Dal- 
las Tech H_ S., Dallas, ‘exas. 
Teacher, Mary Lightfoot. 

133—-Naomi Samek, age 18, Pea- 
hody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Geo. T. Miller. 





Sculpture 
134—Alfred Frye, age 16, Wood- 
ward H. S., 


incinnati, Ohio. 


Teacher, Mr. Johnson. First Prize, 
Sculpture. 

135—Lois Lakin, age 17, Phoenix, 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Cor- 
delia Perkins. Second Prize, Sculp- 
ture. 

136—Roy Patton, age 16, Steele 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. Third 
Prize, Sculpture. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Sculpture: 

137—Nevian Chess, age 17, Ar- 
senal Tech H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Ruth Dunwoody. 

138—Junior C. Kelley, age 17, 
Morgantown , = We) *s = S. 
Teacher, Doris Roberts. 

139—Lois Lisey, age 15, Arsenal 
Technical, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, "Ruth Dunwoody. 

140—Joe Mayer, age 17, Roosevelt 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Rose Schaeffer. 

141—Lola Sedgwick, age 16, Po- 
mona (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, H. 
Brown. 


Soap Sculpture 


142—Deonne’ Boronda, Friends 
Seminary, New York City, ‘ 
First Prize, Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Award. 

143—Henry Bukowski, age 16, 
Washington H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Second Prize, Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Award. ; 

144—Harry Malootian, aged 15, 
Leavenworth H. S., Waterbury, 
Conn. Third Prize, Proctor & 
Gamble Co. Award. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Soap Sculpture: 


145—Ruth Arink, age 14, Central 
H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, 
Nina B. Ward. > 

146—Margaret Brenton, age 15, 
Central H. S., Memphis, Tenn. 
Teacher, Clara M. Schneider. 

147—Salvatore Guli, age 16, 
Evander Childs H. S., New York 
Cie; N.Y. 
148—Herbert' H. Lockman, age 
18, Saginaw (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Karla Beierle. 

149—George White, age 18, Fer- 
gus County H. S., Lewistown, Mon- 
tana. Teacher, C. B. Bartholomew. 








Textile 


150—Verona Johns, age 17, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H._ S. 
Teacher, Frances Kapanke. First 
Prize, Textile. 
151—Edna_ Schaffnit, Allegheny 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. 
White. Second Prize, Textile. 
152—Leah Kimball, age 16, East 
S., Salt Lake’ ity, Utah. 
Teacher, Rena Olsen. Third Prize. 


The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Textiles: 


153—Helen Cornele Cuyjet, age 
16, Simon Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher, Alice T. Miller. 

154—Cleo Derembeis, age 17, 
Schenley H. S.,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, M. Ackenheil. 

155—-Jacqueline Foster, age 16, 
McKinley H , Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mary P. Shipman. 

156—Mike Gamelier, age 15, 
Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, N. White. 

157—-Josephine Mendenhall, age 
14, Washington Jr. H. S., uluth, 
Minn. Teacher, Helen G. Childs. 

158—Minnie Okubo, age 17, Poly- 
technic H. S., Riverside, Calif. 
Teacher, A. B. Williams. 

159—Robert Martianus Ross, age 
13, Paseo H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mrs. Binger. 

160—Dorothy Schmiéd, age 17, 
Walnut Hills H. S. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Laura Belleville. 

161—Toshi Ujiiye, age 17, North 
Junior H. S., Ogden, Utah. Teacher, 
Clara Smith. 

162—Gwendolyn West, age 16, 
en eny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

er, N. White. 





[Numbers 163 to 479A com- 
prise objects in Pictorial 
Art, Prints, Textiles, and 
Design which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not 

awarded prizes.] 


163—Helen Ringler, age 16, North 
Side Sr. H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mable Thorpe Jones. 

164—Frank Baiers, Allegheny H. 
S. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. 
White. 

165—Jula Olearczyk, age 14, 
coup Junior H. S., ey Falls, 

. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Abbott. 

166—Jean Douglas, os 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
H. W. McAdow. 

167—Robert Moore, South Hills 
H. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, H. 
W. McAdow. 

168—Robert Wisniewski, age 17, 
South H. S.,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Riggs. 

169——Mabel Boggs, age 18, Oliver 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Reilly. 

170—Mary Jacobs, age 18, Oliver 

S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 

Miss Reilly. 

171—William Miller, 
Simon Gratz H. S., Phiitlelphis’ 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Miller. 

172—Sherman Hoeflich, age 17, 
Simon Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Hamilton. 

173—Violet C. Raditz, age 
Friends’ Select School, Phila S pbia’ 
Pa. Teacher, Anne Balderson. 

174—Samuel Levy, age 17, West 
Philadelphia (Pa.) H . Teacher, 
Mr. Jarrett. 

175—-Peggy Peplow, age 17, Eden 
Hall H. S., Torresdale, Pa. 
Teacher, Mother M. Calahan. 

176—Elmer R. Stilwell, age 16, 
Frankford H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Charles B. McCann. 

177—Evelyn Bailey, age 17, Roose- 
velt H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Juanita Nicholson. 

178—Katherine Haley, age 17, 
Emmerich Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Estelle 
Peel Izor. 

179—William Niehaus, age 16, 
Emmerich Manual Training S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Lewis 
E. Finch. . 

180—Ruth Noerr, age 16, Em- 
merich Manual _ Training H. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. Teacher, Lewis 

Finch. 

181—Beatrice Perdue, age 14, 
Emmerich Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. 
M. Hiner. 

182—Howard Baker, age 17, State 
Preparatory School, Boulder, Colo. 
Teacher, Theresa Willink. 

183—Dorothy French, age 17, 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Mrs. C. Perkins. 

184—Ruth Kunselman, age 15, 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Florence Heintz. 

185—Marjorie McNeil, age 17, 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Mrs. C. Perkins. 

186—Marjorie McNeil, age 17, 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Mrs. C. Perkins. 

187—Edward Jung, age 16, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
M. H. Hollis. 

188—Gwen Bailey, age 16, Oak- 
land (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. 
Holman. 

189—Gladys gerry. age 14, Hor- 
ace Mann Jr. ., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Feelaee Witenes C. Harri- 


son. 
190—Minnie Okubo, age 17, Poly- 
technic H. ., Riverside, Calif. 
Teacher, A. B. Williams. 

191—Charles Hennison, age 19, 
Leavenworth H. S., Waterbury, 
Conn. Teacher, D. Zug. 

192—Ninalee Waiters, age 18, 
Santa Maria (Calif.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, S. G. Breneiser. 

193—Rob. C. Robertson, age 16, 
Pomona (Calif.) H. Teacher 
Lorraine Hayes. 

194—Niel Alterkruse, age 14, 
North Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Zook. 

195—Francis Fox, age 16, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, R. W. Stewart. 

196—Eleanor Eldridge, age 16, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Edmund 
Schildknecht. 

197—Goodrich Walton, age 17, 
State Prep. Boulder, Colo. Teacher, 
Theresa Willink. 

198—Robert Wenner, age 15, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indiana lis, 
Ind. Teacher, Mrs. F. Smith hur 

199—Robert Wenner, age 15, 
senal Technical Schools. otiéer, 
Mrs. F. Smithburn. 
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200—Mary Pierson, age 17, Ar- 
nical Schools. Teacher, 
Mrs. F. Smithburn. 

201—Dorothy Prince, age 16, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Mrs. F. Smithburn. 

no teanest Sandstrom, age 16, 
Arsenal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

203—-Ralph Montgomery, age 21, 
Arsenal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

204—Donald Pig rs. age 17, — 
senal Technical Schools. Teach er, 
Sara Bard. 

205—Betty McConnell, age 17, 
Francis T. Nicholls Vocational School 
for Girls, New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Rodney Kemp. 

206—-Genevieve 7aenpeon, age 17, 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Edna Brown. 

207—-June Nelson, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Hedwig Eichenberg. 

ee ag age 17, Cass 
Technical H. Detroit, ° Mich. 
Teacher, Mary ° ’ Davis. 

209—Roy Tirman, age 17, Had- 
ley Vocational A Boho, St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, J. Gleyre. 

Cras a A Thompson, age 17, 
Highland Park (Mich. i 
Teacher, Edna Brown. 

211—Howard N. Ellis, age 16, 
Brockton (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 
Charles P. om oe 

212—Lois Carbaugh, age 19, Paseo 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Delle Miller. 

213—Helen Wendling, age 19, 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, J. M. Gleyre. 

214—Genevieve eae age 17, 
Highland Park (Mich H. S. 
Teacher, Edna Brown. 

215—Ruth Miller, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, 
Many Angood. 

a ae Janet Kahan, age 
16, South Side H. S., Newark, N. J. 
Teacher, Arthur W. ’ Belcher. 

217—Roland Pfaendtner, age 17, 
Cass Technical School, Detroit, Mich: 
Teacher, Louise L. Green. 

218—Elaine Lynch, age 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, 
Mary Angood. 

219—Richard Goldman, age 17, 
Monroe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. Osborn 

220— Mitchell Hager, age 18, 
Woodward H. S., Cincinnati Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. Jones. 

221—Marjorie McNeil, age 17, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. C. Perkins. 

222—Marvel Lower, age 18, Cen- 
tral Sr. H. S., South Bend, Ind. 
Teacher, Bert M. Trottnow. 

223—William Aust, age 17, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Roberta W. Stewart. 

224—E. J. Fitzgerald, age 17, 
Peven Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

eacher, Clara Rush. 

225—Eleanor Kennedy, age 15, 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Ethel Ashley. 

226—John W. Barnes, age 16, Mc- 
Kinley H. S., Washington, D:; C. 
Teacher, Mary P. Shipman. 

227—Molly Amada, age 16, South 
Side H. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, 
Arthur a 

oe Hs. BD Patton, age 17, 
Steele H. Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Martha K. Schauer. 

229—Dorothy Bolton, age 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Obie’ 
Teacher, F. R. Bus 

230—Devon Dooley, age 18, Mc- 
Kinley H. S., Washington, -. Cc. 
Teacher, Eugene D. Saugstad. 

31—Ed. Aardal, age 19, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle,’ Wash. Teacher, 
A. Brown. 

./?.~ Gordon, age 16, Stivers 
H. Dayton, Ohio. eacher, Mar- 
tha Se Schauer. 

233—Paul Abernathy, age 16, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, D. I. Taylor. 

234—Harriet ~ aT age 17, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. eacher, 
Miss Garrabrant. 

235—Richard Wallace, McKinley 
H. S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, 
Eugene D. Saugstad. 

236—Muriel Perrott, age 17, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 


D. Johnston. 

237—Richard Goldman, age 17, 
Monroe H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. Osborn 


238—Bertha Chaliff, age 16, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Zimmerman. 
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Kail, age 


239—Seymour 
Seattle, 


18, 

Queen Anne H. S., Wash. 
Teacher, Clara Rush. 

240—John W. Barnes, age 16, Mc- 
Kinley H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Mary P. Shipman. 

241—Catherine Fleeror, | 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, 
Teacher, W. P. Teal. 

242—Elsie Zauner, age 17, East 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Mary S. Collins. 

243—Gustavo Otero, age 16, 
Thomas Nelson Page Jr. H. S., San 
Antonio, Texas. Teacher, M. B. 
Mavrico. 

244—El. Aardall, age 19, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Amy Brown. 

245—Hazel Crocker, age 16, North 
Side Senior H. S., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, Mabel Thorpe Jones. 


a 17, 
“Onio’ 


246—Louis Anderson, age 17, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) H. Teacher, 
M. E. Grainger. 

247—Fernando Ramos, age 16, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne Jr. H. S., San 
Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Margaret 
C. Holman. 
248—Clair Lindgren, age 18, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 
249—Harmon Richardson, age 13, 
North Jr. . _S., Ogden, Utah. 
Teacher, Clara K. Smith. 
250—Edward Smith, age 17, El 
Paso (Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell 
Scott. 
251—Alma Brubaker, age 16, 
Stevens H. S. Lancaster, Pa. 
Teacher, Frances H. McClure. 
252—Elmer R. Stilwell, age 
Frankford H. S., Philadelphia, 
Teacher, Charles B. McCann. 
253—Fanny Rosenbaum, age 17, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Zimmerman. 
254—Jane Harpel, age 16, Peabody 


16, 
Pa. 


H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. . Teacher, B. 

M. ter ‘tse ie 
255—Sway, ughes = * in- 

cinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Vogel. 


256—Elizabeth Wise, age 18, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Miss Amy Brown. 

257—Jane Wilson, age 17, Poly- 
technic H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

258—Marion Hay Jr., age 15, 
Steele H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
E. R. Borroughs. 

259—Bruce Ariss, age 18, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss G. Elam. 

260—Jean Sloane, age 17, Rayen 
H. S., Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Grace Lamme. 

261—William H. Pierson, 
age 18, Bloomfield (N. J.) H 
Teacher, Miss Anna P. Thomas. 

262—Thelma’ Willie, age 17, West 
S., Waterloo, Iowa. Teacher, 


Je 


Edna Moffet. 
263—Virginia McElroy, age 17, 
Oak Park (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, 


Miss A. Ely. 

264—Elizabeth Schroth, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, 
Teacher, Mr. Vogel. 


age 17, 
i, Ohio. 


265—George Mysels, age 15, Fifth 
Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, May W. Speece. 

266—Walter Vich, age 19, East 
H. S., Waterloo, Iowa. . 

267—Milton Weiss, age 17, Fiith 
Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, May W. Speece. 

268—Louis Ljinowitz, age 17, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. Helwig. 

269—Jacob Krakowsky, age 16, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, 


Miss Garrabrant. 

270—Bill Fitch, age 16, Stockton 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Pahl. 

271—John Krupa, age 14, Leaven- 
worth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, Miss D. Zug. 

272—Sam Lispi, age 13, Central 


a aa ansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Ada S. Simmons. 

273—Mitchell Hager, age 18, 
Woodward H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. Jones. 


274—Vera P age 15, Leaven- 
worth H. ., Waterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, D. Zug. 
275—Bill Fitch, age 16, Stockton 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Pahl. 
276—Richard Hanson, age 14, 
Hughes H. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Zimmerman. 
277—Allen Snook, age 17, South- 
west ._§., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Flora A. Wright. 
278—Amelia Thomas, age 15, Long 
H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Anna 
Snyder. 


279-—Barbara Quiller, age 13, 
Beals H. S., Omaha Nebr. Teacher, 
Magdalene Whiteley. 

280—Catherine Boncordo, age 14, 
Train H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 
Laura Wentworth. 

281—Francis Jmanie, age 17, 
Leavenworth H. S., aterbury, 
Conn. Teacher, D. Zug. 

282—-James Ambrose, age 15, Lat- 
robe (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Mary M. 
Himler. 

283—Joseph Hill, age 17, Latrobe, 
aa H. S. Teacher, Mary M. Him- 
er. 

284—Pearl McFarland, age 18, 
Rat. x. SS. ansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Martha Ahbott. 

285—Eugene Liucoln, 18, 
East H. S., Kansas Mo. 
Teacher, Martha Abbott. 

286—Laura Andrews, age 16, East 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Martha Abbott. 

287—Bill Fitch, 
ton (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Pahl. 


288—Clara Dietz, age 17, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. .Teacher, Mrs. 
Dean. 

289—Jacob Krakowsky, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. 
Miss Garrabrant. 

290—Frank Sercelj, age 17, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, F. R. Bush. 

291—Irene Heckethorn, 


age 
City, 


age 16, 
Teacher, 


age 16, 
no 


Ardmore (Okla.) Senior H. 
Teacher, Minnie Baker. 
292—Haydee Negroni, age 16, 
Pou Academy, Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Teacher, Miguel Pou. 
293—Beatrice Thoma, age 17, 


Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Dean. 

294—Jaunita Cox, age 15, West 
Ave. Junior H. S., Waco, Texas. 
Teacher, Altha Edge. 

295—-Frances Riggs, age 15, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Lou K. Weber. 

296—Sway, Hughes H. S., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Vogel. 

297—Bernadine C. Groffman, age 
16, Central H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teacher, C. A. Moses. 

298—Vivian Cunningham, age 18, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Dean. 

299—Louis Lindwitz, age 17, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. Helwig. 

300—Robert Schultz, age 15, Pur- 
cell H. §., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Mr. Vogel. 

301—Jack Goodman, age 16, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H. S., rooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, A. W. Wilhelm. 

302—Fred N. Harris, age 18, La- 


Teacher, 


fayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 
303—Robert Kitchen, age 17, 


Steele H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Grace Valentine. 

304—Florence Cline, 
Orange H. S., Orange, 
er, Grace M. Denninger. 

305—-Wayne Mason, age 19, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Jean Thoburn. 

306—Nettie Stoddard, age 16, 
Central Senior H. S., South Bend, 
Ind. Teacher, Bert M. Trottnow. 

307—Jacob Krakowsky, age 16, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Garrabrant. 

308—Richard Hanson, age 14, 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Zimmerman. 

309—Kenneth Lee, age 14, 
Wichita Falls (Texas) H. S. Teach- 


age 18, 
Teach- 


er, Ima N. Pendergrass. 
310—Eugene Tucker, age 16, 
Webster H Omaha, Nebr. 


Teacher, Ethel S. Staples. 

311—Delores LaCounte, age 14, 
Lothrop H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teach- 
er, Lucile Dodder. 

312—Eugene Stapenhorst, age 12, 
Mason H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teach- 
er, Lucile Dodder. 

313—Mildred Moore, age 14, Cen- 
tral Park H. S., Omaha, Nebr. 
Teacher, Anna Snyder. 

314—Jennie Calava, age 15, Mas- 
on H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 
Lucile’ Dodder. 

315—Leota Kelly, age 17, Topeka 
(Kans.) H. S. Teacher, Laura Han- 


ey. 
316—Shannon Lindsey, age 19, 


Wiley H. S., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Teacher, Julia Duenweg. 
317—Merville Johnson, age 20, 


Santa Maria (Calif.)- Union H. S. 
Teacher, Stanley G. Breneiser. 
318—Effie Raye Calhoon, age 15, 


age 16, Stock-- 


Kinston (N. C.) H. S. Teacher, 
rs. J. C. Hood 


319—Wilber West, age 18, Cen- 
tral Senior H. S., South Bend, Ind. 
Teacher, Bert M. Trottnow. 
320—Rafael Arroyo, age 16, 
Aguadilla (P. R.) H. S. ‘eacher, 
Marian G. Carmody. 
321—Margaret Estella Kyd, age 
15, D. H. Hickman H. S., Columbia, 
Mo. Teacher, Thelma Wilhite. 
322—Helen Jones, age 17, And- 
rews Institute for Girls, Willough- 
by, Ohio. Teacher, Mari Iacobucci. 
323—William Melton Halsy, age 
14, Charleston (S. C.) H. S. 
324—Florence Estelle Walker, age 
18, Shawnee (Okla.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Mrs. M. D. Tapp. 
325—Stephen Popoff, age 19, 
Northern H. S., Flint, Mich. Teach- 
er, Mary Wall. 
326—Andrew Smith, age 19,Green- 
field (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, A. G. 
Muller. 
327—Alvin Charles, Junior H. S., 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
328—Edward Slowinski, Kenosha, 


is. 

329—Betty Farquhar, age 16, Lib- 
erty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Keinard. 


330—Thomas Howard, age 16, 
Central H. S. Flint, Mich. Teacher, 
A. J. Smith. 

331—George Vierling, age 15, 
Hackensack (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, 
Ruth C. Reardon. 

332—Edward R. Grove, age 17, 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) H. S. 
Teacher, Edwin Miller. 

333—Severin Jonassen, age 16, 
Newton H. S. Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Teacher, Miss Roeszler. 

334—Jack Clifton, age 18, New- 
port News (Va.) H. S. 

335—Bernardine Beck, age 16, 
Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, M. C. Todd. 

336—Miles Gilbert, age 15, Salina 
(Kans.) Teacher, Nelle 
Seiver. 

337—Renard H. Bannerman, age 
15, Freeport (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, 
Lucile Lindstrom. 

338—Sylvia Vinopal, age 16, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Garrabrant. 

339—Augustas M. Hodges, age 16, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Friend. 

340—Kathryn McCann, age 15, 
Steele H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Grace Valentine. 

341—Francis J. McCarthy, age 17, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., Elizabeth, 
N. J. Teacher, Armando Sozio. 

342—Fernando Ramos, age 16, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior School. 
Teacher, Margaret C. Holman. 

343—Carol Hand, age 16, Lincoln 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Ethel Stilson. 

344—Dorothy Jekel, age 16, Lin- 


coln H. §., Cleveland, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Ethel Stilson. 

345—Samuel Cohen, age 16, 
Morristown (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, 


Clara W. Bryant. 

346—Robert Kratschmer, age 16, 
East H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Martha Abbott. 

347—George S. Hawley, age 19, 
Classical H. S., Lynn, Mass. Teach- 
er, B. Ball. 

348—Don Brackett, age 17, High- 
land Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Katherine Mangan. 

349—Don Brackett, age 17, High- 
land Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Katherine Mangan. 

350—Arthur Gruber, age 17, 
South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, H. E. Blaisdell. 

351—Frances McCoy, age 18, Ars- 
enal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

352—Ralph Montgomery, age 21, 


Arsenal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

353—William Aust, age 17, Ars- 
enal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

354—William Aust, age 17, Ars- 
enal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard 


355—Clara Chesnutt, age 17, 
East H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Mary Susan Collins. 

356—Robert Bright, age 18, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsbwrgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Jean Thoburn. 

357—Robert Barr, age 16, East 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Martha Abbott. 

358—Jean Wiedl, age 15, Harding 
H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, 
Erna M. Schulz. 
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359—Inez Milholland, age 17, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth M. 
Jasper. 

360—Paul Sweet, age 16, Arsenal 
Technical Schools. Teacher, Eliza- 


beth M. Jasper. 
361—Chas. Bowers, age 15, Ars- 
enal_ Technical Schools. Teacher, 


Elizabeth M. Jasper. 

362—Buford Payne, age 16, Ars- 
enal_ Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Elizabeth M. Jasper. 

363—Arthur R. Gruber, age 17, 


South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, H. E. Blaisdell. 

364—Gertrule Healy, age 16, 
Central H. 3S., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Teacher, Goodwyl Post. 

_365—Jack Tetalman, age 16, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Tina G. Bernstein. 

366—Sylvia Taylor, 
Abington (Pa.) H. S. 
Mrs. Ruth Messinger. 

367—-Urban Tilton, age 17, Steele 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
C. D. Antrim. 

368—Annette Frazin, age 15, 
Central Senior H. S., South’ Bend, 
Ind. Teacher, Bert M. Trottnow. 

369—Louise Weiland, age 15, 
Emmerich Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teachef, Mrs. 
M. Hiner. 

370—Bill Fitch, age 16, Stockton 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Pahl. 

371—Mildred Wood, age 18, Cen- 
tral H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teach- 
er, Nina B. ard. 

372—Donald_ Stebbing, age 17, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

373—William Aust, age 17, Ars- 


age 18, 
Teacher, 





enal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

374—William Aust, age 17, Ars- 
enal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 


375—Ralph Montgomery, age 21, 
Arsenal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

376—Ella E. Blackwook, age 18, 
Greensboro (N. C.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Henrietta Lee. 

377—Imogene Ward, age 18, Cen- 


tral H.  §., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina B. Ward. 

378—Betty Black, age 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 


er, Jean Thoburn. 
379—Marion Catherine Hoglund, 
age 16, Central H. S., Washington, 
D. C. Teacher, Miss Lent. 
380—George Yount, age 18, Ars- 
enal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 


Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

381—Donald Stebbing, age 17, 
Arsenal Technical Schools. Teacher, 
Sara Bard 

382—A. G. Timmons, age 15, 
Covina Union H. S., Covina, Calif. 
Teacher, Esther Dana. 

383—Jane Harpel, Peabody H. S., 

M. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, B. 
Neel. 
384—Vivien Parpois, age 18, State 


Prep., Boulder, Colo. Teacher, 
Theresa Willink. 
385—Severin Jonassen, age 16 


Newtown H. S., Elmhurst, N. y. 


Teacher, Miss Roeszler. 
386—Myrtle Weeks, age 17, 
Greenfield (Mass.) H. S. 
387—Marian Alice Blanchard, 
age 15, neg | H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, B. M. Neel. 


388—Max Zak, age 17, Glenville 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
T. G. Bernstien. 


389—Rosetta Wilkinson, age 18, 
Carrick H. §S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Ruth Miller. 

390—Inez Milholland, age 17, 
Arsenal_ Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth M. 
Jasper. 


391—Pauline Stettenfeld, age 15, 
Notre Dame Senior & Junior H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Sister 
Mary St. Margaret. 

392—Julia Goodfriend, age 16, 
Huges H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Zimmerman. 

393—Marie Koks, age 16, Oliver 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Reilly. 

394—Almeda Hess, age 18, Wm. 
Penn H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 

395—Lynda_ Hallowell, German- 
town H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

396—Juanita Jarrett, age 17, El 
Paso (Texas) H. S. eacher, Mrs. 
Eula Harlacker. 

397—-Gladys Schladensky, age 18, 
William Penn H. S., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher, M. G. Kairer. 

398—Dorothy Green, age 15, Cen- 
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tral H. S., Memphis, Tenn. Teach- 
er, Betty Finley. 

399—Kathleen Rippetoe, age 16, 
Central H. S., Memphis, Tenn. 
Teacher, Betty Finley. 

400—Mavis Bridgewater, age 13, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, M. Ackenheil. 

401—Elsie Zindel, age 16, Frank- 
ford H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teach- 
er, Charles B. McCann. 

402—Ralph Seigle, age 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Laura 
Ostrander. 

403—Kenneth E. Evans, age 17, 
Decatur (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, M. 
C. Meyer. 

404—Eva Mae Dahl, Germantown 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

405-—Eva Pollack, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, R. S. Kennedy. ; 

406—Ethel Graf, age 18, Rich- 
=e Hills (N. Y.) H. S. Teach- 

Anna Price. 

*"g7—-Geraldine Rieber, age 15, 
North Side . S., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Teacher, Miss G. Zook. 

408—Susanne Blanchard, age 18, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Caroline Morgan. : 

409—Anna Nissen, age 18, Simon 
Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher,-Alice T. Miller. 

410—Stephen Covaleski, age 17, 
Scheniey H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

411—Roma Gustavus, age 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., Memphis, Tenn. Teach- 
er, Betty Finley. 

412—Mary Vorus, age 16, Central 
H. S., Memphis, Tenn. "Teacher, 
Betty Finley. 

413—Violet Mansfield, age 18, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Thoburn. 

414—Mary West, age 17, El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Neil Scott. 

415—Morris Plotkin, age 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Thoburn. 

416—Helen Newell, age 18, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Caro- 
line Morgan. 

417—Stephen Raffs, age 17, Wood- 
row Wilson H. S. Weehawken, N. J. 
Teacher, Miss W ilkinson. 

419—Dorothy Swanson, age 17, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Nasvik. 

419—Dorothy L. Sellers, age 17, 
Decatur (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, M. 
C. Meyer. 

420—Marjorie Fowler, age 16, 
Central H. S., Washington, D. C. 

421—Beatrice Nash, age 16, Pea- 
penta H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 

Jean Thoburn. 

'422—Dallas Rose, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
R. S. Kennedy. 

423—Olene Smith, age 17, East 
H. S., Salt Lake City. Utah. Teach- 
er, Rena Olsen, 

424—Dorothy Downey, age 17, 
North Central H. ¥ Spokane, 
Wash. Teacher, Ethel Ashley. 

425—Warren C. Smith, age 19, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) H. 'S.. Teach- 
er, D. Roberts. 

426—Mary Kelly, age 17, Car- 
rick H. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Ruth Aller. 

427—Marjory L. Glassburn, age 
18, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

428—Paul Ritchie, age 17, Orange 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Den- 
ninger. 

429—Charles P. Donnelly, age 17, 
South H. S., Rockville Center, N. 


¥i 
430—Robert Shoemaker, age 18, 
Anderson (Ind.) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Balyeat. 

431—Grace Jones, age 17, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 

432—Morris Plotkin, age 17, Pea- 
hody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Jean Thoburn. 

433—Robert Allmon, age 17, Mal- 
den (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Helen 
F. Lyon. 

434—-Jack Conroy, . 4 18, oan. 
ley H. Pittsburgh, Teacher 
R. S. Kennedy. 

435—John Rosolowiscz, age 18, 
Simon Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Alice T. Miller. 

436—Martha Snyder, a 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, M. Ackenheil. 

437—Ellen Robling, age 18, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
M. Ackenheil. 

438—Evelyn Bailey, age 17, Roose- 
velt H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Juanita Nicholson. 


439—Carmela Vecchi, age Be 
Horace Mann Jr. H. S., 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Thomas Le 
Harrison. 

440—Albert Geigle, age 17, East 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. Teach- 
er, Rena Olsen: 

441—Lillian Moore, age 13, E. M. 
Daggett Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Leona McGill. 

442—Fannie Lee Harvin, age 13, 
E. M. Daggett Jr. H. i; > Fort 
Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Leona 
McGill. 

443—Harriet re age 14, E. 
M. Daggett Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Leona McGill. 

444—Steven D. Fuller, age 19, 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Ethel Ashley. 

445—Margaret Hauptman, age 13, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Jr. | * 
San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, “Mrs. 
Mamie H. Price. 

446—Jesus Bernadette, age 17, El 
Paso (Texas) H. S. Teacher, Eula 
Harlacker. 

447—-Saul Davis, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
R. S. Kennedy. 

448—Richard Christensen, age 16, 
East H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Rena Olsen. 

449—Ada oe on. age 17, 
El Paso (Texas) H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. Eula Harlacker. 

450—Henry Coates, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
R. S. Kennedy. 

451—Virginia Luckett, age 14, E 
Paso (Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell 
Scott. 

452—Emery, Toth, age 15, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
R. S. Kennedy. 

453—Cecil Henry, age 16, El 
Paso (Texas) -H. S. Teacher, Nell 
Scott. 

454—Jane Harpel, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Thoburn. 

i a ae Trimble, age 18, 
schegley WF S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teac M. Ackenheil. 

456-—William Johnston, age 18, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fenes: Jean Thoburn. 

457—Lois Booth, age 15, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. "Teacher, 
R. S. Kennedy. 

458—William Heuber, age 16, 
Schenley Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

459—Esther Freni, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. oe Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
R. S. Kennedy. 

nae pieces age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsbargh, 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

461—Nancy Leitch, age 15, Pea- 
body H. S., ae, Pa. Teach. 
er, B. M. Nee 

462— Chaves’ Jackson, age 17, 
Schenley . S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 

463—Edward Jung, age 16, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teach- 
er, M. H. Hollis. 

464—Dorothy Bull, age 17, John 
Harris H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 

465—Muriel Salisbury, age 17, 
West H. S., Waterloo, Iowa. Teach- 
er, Edna V. Moffet. 

466—Winona White, age 18, West 
H. S., Waterloo, Iowa. Teacher, 
Edna V. Moffet. 

467—Mary Anne Newby, age 15, 
Phoenix Union (Ariz.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Frances Kapanke. 

468—Marjorie Hurd, age 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Squire. 

469—Marian Krapp, age 15, Alle- 
gheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, White. 

470—Edward R. Frederick, age 
15, Allegheny H. S Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, N. White. 

471—Mary Lydick, age 15, Cen- 
trat H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, May Schow. 

472—Paul Pritchard, age 17, North 
Side H. .. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Teacher, G. Zook. 

473—Helen Young, age 14, pa 
fe, Ee. oe caps Falls, 
Teacher, Pearl C. Parker 

474—Jack Wilhelm, Crafton (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Zella Chambers. 

475—Mary Frances Hughes, a 
16, Central H. @S., Omaha, Neb. 
Teacher, Mary Angood. 

476—Augusta M. Hodges, age 16, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York 
City, N. Y. Teacher, L. Friend. 

477—Laverne Singeiser, age 15, 
Edison Jr. H. S.. Harrisburg, Pa. 

478—Susan Eichinger, age 15, Edi- 


son Jr. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
sed: seaantilae Childress, age 16, 
Polytechnic H.-S., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 
oc a 9 Cole, age 18, Wood- 
ward S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ve Cc. E. Johnson. 





‘ottery, Metal Work, and Je 4 
which won the Exhibi 
but were not awarded prizes. 


480—Martha Snyder, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


481—Patty Makary, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

482—Ruth Smith, age 18, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

483—Joseph wee oo age 16, 
Schenley H. 4 ttsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Conti. 

484—George Morris, age 15, Pea- 
body H. & Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Geo. T. Miller. 

485—Irma Huff, age 16, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E 
P. Carson. 

486—James Foshor, age 15, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

487—William Rohland, age 18, 
Schenley a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
bag E. P. Carson. 

rge Barefoot, age 14, 
Peabedy | a. Pittsburgh, Fa. 
Senaker, G. T. Miller. 

489—Alma Ruth Embree, age 16, 
Dallas (Texas) Technical H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Lightfoot 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

490 Catherine Bright, age 17, 
Teacher, Geo. T. Miller. 

491—Louise Holmes, Schenley H. 
8: pn Pa. Teacher, E. P. 

‘arso 

492-Wesley Moore, age 16, J. C. 
Fremont H. S., Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, M. C. Richards. 

493—Myrtle Scholtheis, age 15, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Geo. T. Miller. 

494—Charles Miller, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

495—Deborah Cohen, age 15, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

‘96—Madelyn Dosterchill, age 17, 
Dallas (Texas) Technical H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Lightfoot. 

497—Robert Segal, age 15, Cen- 
tral H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Phalla Riggs. 

498—Dora McLaughlin, age 20, 
Tucson (Ariz.) H. Teacher, J. 
Parks Blodgett. 

499—Marion Madison, age 17, Pea- 
body H. S., I sete Pa. Teach- 
er, D. Cart 

500 —William Nesbitt, Langley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

501—Nina Augusta Bar, age 17, 
Roosevelt H. S., Yonkers, N. 

502—Arnold Nichols, Withrow H. 
S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

503—William J. Goodall, age 17, 
Westinghouse H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, G. Hartlieb. 

504— iliam - McGinn, e 
Schenley Pittsburgh, P 
Teacher, A. J. Solin 

505—Mae L. Don, age 17, Tucson, 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, af Parks 
Blodgett. 

306. McDowell Gilmore, age 16, 
Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, 5 Om K. Lacock. 

507—Margaret Gelbman, age 15, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. 

508—James Podolny, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, A. i Woodside. 

509——-Charles Jeremias, age 
Oliver H. S., raesereh, Pa. Teach 
er, Marian A. Sutch 

’510—Dorothy Kleeb, age 18, Perry 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean K. Lacock. 

511—Nancy Chalfant, age 15, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, D. Cart 

512—Preston Gibson, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Je 
Woodside. 

a Mazer, age 18, West- 
inghouse S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. i Hartlieb. 

514—Nina Augusta Bar, age 17, 
Seer H. S., Yonkers, a 

515—Harold Stolzenberg, age 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Teacher, D. Carter. ; 

516—Marion Martsolf, age 18, 
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Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
“— K. Lacock. 

517—John Holmquist, age 16, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
D. Carter. 

518—Alta Street, age 16, Peabody 
7 5 S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, D. 

319—Harvey Pritchard, age 14, 
Schenley H. — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, A. J. Woodside. 

520—Alamada Vittitoe, age 17, 
Dallas (Texas) Technical H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Lightfoot. 

521—Paul A. Fitzsimmons, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Fa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

522—Madelyn Dosterchill, age 17, 
Dallas (Texas) Technical H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Lightfoot. 

a TE ag Bluestone, Schen- 
ley H. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. ‘P. pe 

524—Ruth Schlesinger, age 15, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tenabes, Geo. T. Miller. 

525—Carl Davis, age 19, Dallas 
(Tex .s) Technical H. Teacher, 
Mary Lightfoot. 

526—Thomas_ Bartley, age 15, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tusshar. G. T. Miller. 

527—-Howard Camnitz, age 15, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

528—Peter Lektrich, age 18, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

529—John Morsell, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

530—Ross gate age 15, Highland 
Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, M. 
Powell. 

531—Paul Kennedy, age 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, G. T. Miller. 

532—Charles_ Christ, age 16, 
Schenley H: §&., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

533—Irma_ Huff, age 16, Schen- 
ley B.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, E. P. Carson. 

534—Wa. Hayes, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, E. P. 5 hy 

’535—Harold DeForrest, age 19, 
South H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

53 6—Judson Schaeffer, age 16, 
Liberty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Teacher, E. Keinard. 

537—Sarah Bernhard, age 16, 
Woodlawn H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Jessica Fai nham. 

Edward Cernicky, Engle- 
wood H. S., Chicago, IIl 

539—Corwin Rife, McKinley H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. 

540—Katherine Starkey, age 17, 
Central H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teach- 
er, Miss Squire. 

541—Sam_ D. Crenzo, age 18, 
Ossining (N. Y.) H. Teacher, 
Miss Gibbons. 

542—Margaret McNicol, age 16, 
Central H. §S., Memphis, Tenn. 
Teacher, Clara M. Schneider. 

543—Kathryn ora age 16, 
Muskegon (Mich.) Sr. H. S. 

544—Ruth E. Guttman, age 16, 
Hughes i. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

545—Charlotte Ward, age 15, Mau- 
mee (Ohio) H. S. 

546—John Holmquist, age 16, Pea- 
pong H..: S.; Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Cart rter. 

oa? tienen McKown, age 18, 
Perry H. S., pen, Pa. Teach- 
er, Jean K. ‘ock,. 

548—Ernest Orthell, age 15, West 
Seattle (Wash.) S. Teacher, 
= Donaldson. 

549—Charles Parra, age 17, West- 
lake Jr. H. S., Oakl and, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Jessica Wayland. 

550; Eugene Hurst, North Side 
S Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mabel Jones. 

551—Ralph Esposito, age 16, 
ranklin School, Yonkers, 

et SP ses Bone Boss. 

ris man, age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. P. Carson. 

554—-Max Zak, age 17, Glenville 
H. S., Clevel land, Ohio. Teacher, 
T. G. Bernstein. 

555—Max Zak, age 17, Glenville 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
T. G. Bernstein. 

556—Helen es e 
Schenley H. S., Pittsb sburgh, P 
Teacher, . Carson. 

557—Earl E. Gordon age 16, Stiv- 
ers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

eed — age 16, Steele 

S., Dayton, Ohio. 

aS ee Muenzmay, age 16,, 
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Schenley H. S., Fithetah. Pa. 594—-Jay Nunamaker, age 15. 
Teacher, E. P. Car (595 to 602 from Shortridge H. S., 0 
560—John Moreell, an 17, Schen- Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Janet Payne 
ley H. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Bowles, ’ Teacher.) 
E. P. Carson. 595, 596, 597—Dave Clark, age 18. 
561—Robert Madison, age 15, 598—Priscilla Shortridge, age 17. 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. Teach. 599—Lea Traugott, age 17. 
er, M. Powell. 600—John Gruber, age 14. 
562—Earl E. Gordon, age 16, Stiv- 601—Frances Matz, age 17. 
ers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 602—Jan Bowles. 
(563 to 576 from Schenley H. S., 603—Madeleine B. Masters, age 
Pittsburgh, Miss Woodside, Teacher.) 16, Charles E. Gorton H. S., Yonk- 
563—Francis Schultz, age 16. ers, N. Y. Teacher, M. E. Crane. 
564, 566—Monte Lauter, age 14. 604—Ted Broadston, Withrow H. 
565-—Martha Booth, age 17. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
567—Hazel Hayden, age 15. 605—Lawrence Gill, age 16, Perry 
568—Bertha Bailey, age 16. a. Se a Pa. Teacher, 
569—Decatur Jones, age 16. Jean K. Lacoc 
570—Miriam McCoy. 606—Nina » are Bar, age 17, 
571—Rodney Vestal, age 18. Roosevelt H. S., Yonkers, N. 
572—Edwin Young, age 14. 607—Emily _ Stewart Campbell, 
573—Billie Haylor, age 17. age 16, Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
574—Ethel Eisenberg, age 15. Teacher, Jean K. Lacock. 
575—Italo D’Amico, age 17. 608—Thomas Campbell, South 
576—Irene O’Donnell, age 18. Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(577, 578, 580, 581, 610, from Cass 609—Mason Eugene Shourds, 2 age 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich., 16, Memorial Junior San 
Greta Pack, Teacher.) Diego, Calif. Teacher, Mr. Lane. 
577—Harry Konczal, age 18. 610—Emma Anderson, age 16. 
578—Michael Vizzini, age 15. 611—Arthur Haisley,, age 16. 
(579, 583, 585, 586, 587, 594, 611, 612—Karl Kneisel, age 17, Oak 
from Oliver ‘'H. -_ Pittsburgh, Park, Ill., H. S., Teacher, O. Spear. 
Marian A. Sutch, Teacher.) (613 to 617, from Withrow H. S., 
579—Marian Bork, age 18. Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
_ 580-—-Peggy Askew, age 16. 613, 616—Carl Mayer. 
581—Irene Saliter, age 17. 614—Edward Wurster. 
582—Paul Mooney, Withrow H. 615—Mary Mueller. 
S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 617—Irma Carrol. 
583—Leroy *McMurtry, age 18. (618 to 629, from Schenley H. S., 
584—Carl Mayer, Withrow H. S., Pittsburgh, Miss W oodside, Teacher.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 618—Rodney Vestal, age 18. 
585—Edwin Johnson, age 18. °* 619—Joe Kelly, age 16. 
586—Katherine Roos, age 16. 620-——Virginia Robinson, age 16. 
587—Rowena Goldstein, age 15. 621—Vernard Mantzell. 
(588 to 593, from Schenley x. $3 622—Thomas Greig, age 15. 
Pittsburgh, Miss Woodside, Teacher). 623—Thomas Greig, age 15. 
588—Robert William Smith, age 15. 624—Francis Schultz, age 16. 
589——Charles Wilson, age 19. 625—Bertha Bailey, age 16. 
590—Bertha Bailey, age 16. 626—William Rohland, age 18. 
591—Helen Raineker, age 18. 627—Mary Tornbull, age 15. 
592—Edwin Davis, age 15. 628—Laurie Setala, age 16. 
593—Edward Quill, age 17. 629—Edwin Young, age 14. 
oe ee ete (Caatntes from gage $6) “1 have used Strathmore Papers during 


many years with entire satisfaction.” 


Grav thhcdeis 


UCCESSFUL artists stay with Strathmore 
Artists’ Papers and Boards—because 
Strathmore’s favorable qualities stay with 
; them. 
Fi abet, 3d pri he Oo axon # foe Ar pies eee, ouclaces-aggboth, deep, 
: ’ and willing to take erasures, carry on 
consistently throughout the years—making 
more and more friends of all artists who 
are positive in their requirements—and 
particular in their choice. 











Write for a free sample book of 
Strathmore Artists’ Papers and 
Boards, to Strathmore Paper Co. 
Dept. S-4, Mittineague, Mass. 





P crt fo) Foe 4 7” Ralph Clarke 
akland, Calif. maha, Ne ighland Park, Mici ee 
3d Prize, Higgins 4th Prize, Higgins 2d Prise, antes PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 





STRATHMORE 


Artists Paper and Boards 





Henry Bukowski Arnold Friberg Harry Malootian 
St. Paul, Minn. Phoenix, Ariz. Waterbury, Conn. 
2d Prize, Soap Sculpture 3d Prize, Esterbrook 3d Prize, Soap Sculpture 








Louise Bushelle 
Lewistown, Mont. 
Pictorial 


Beatrice Nash 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pictorial 


Wiiliam Howell 


Morristown, N. J. 


Prints 


Dorothy Schmied 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Textile 


Junior Kelley 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Sculpture 


Geraldine Hansen 


Highland Park, Mich. 


Pottery 

















A Page of Honorable Mention Students in Art 





Frank Berkenkotter Edwardo de Lozano 


Seattle, Wash. 
Pictorial 


Richard Hanson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pictorial 


Stanley Kearl 
Waterbury, Conn. 
"rints 


Toshi Ujiiye 
Ogden, Utah 
Testile 


Nevian Chess 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Sculpture 


Hyman Kimel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
etal 














Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pictorial 


Virginia Hildebrand 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
rints 


Elizabeth Smith 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
rints 











Mike Gamelier 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Textile 


Lola Sedgwick 
Pomona, Calif. 
Sculpture 


Mildred Tammen 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Carnegie 


Tom Accardo 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
‘Pictorial 


Herbert Thiesing 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prints 


Ed Peterson 
Oakland, Calif. 
Prints 


Jacqueline Foster 
Washington, D. C. 
Textile 


Lois Lisley 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sculpture 


Isobel McKinley 


Pittsburgh, Paj 
Metal 

















Peggy Peplow 
Torresdale, Pa. 
Pictorial 


Clev reland, Ohio 
Prints 


Sidney —, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Prints 


Robert Foss 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Textile 


Viola Morgan 
Dallas, Tex. 
Pottery 


Roberta Bruce 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Carnegie 














Mitchell Hager 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pictorial 


Thomas Vinnedge 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prints 


Theodore Podoliak . 


Detroit, Mich. 
Prints 


Helen Cuyjet 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Textile 


Naomi Samek 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pottery 


Francis Dausch 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnegie 
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Bla 


Stanley Oliver 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ouida Jones 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
rints 


Cleo Derembeis 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Textile 


Joseph Mayer 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sculpture 


Rena Goldhamer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pottery 


lanche = gee 
sees or 
Metal 








Home Worn Mane Easier 


With the Underwood Portable written home 
work is robbed of its tediousness. Essays, 
Reports, Laboratory Notes are typed quickly 
and accurately, and their neat legibility 
brings higher marks. 


While the merit of a theme depends largely 
on the subject matter and style, legibility plays 
an important part in the grade it receives. It is 
seldom that a handwritten paper can be read 
smoothly and without interruotion in the con- 


tinuity of thought—factors which, subcon- 
sciously perhaps, affect the impression on 
the reader. 


The operation of the Underwood Portable is 
quickly acquired and the knowledge of type- 
writing will be invaluable in college and 
business. 

There’s an Authorized Underwood Portable 
Dealer near you. Call on him for a demon- 
stration. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 











When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





“Which Pen 


Most 
College 


Students 
Demand?” 


College Humor Magazine 
Asked 137 College Pen Dealers 


Ap % Sait 


Do 








In a recent nation-wide magazine poll 
of 12 vocational pen markets, Parker 
was first in 9 out of 12 vocations repre- 
senting 95% of the vocational mesa 

In the new census of 137 college pen 
dealers, 45% say Parker is the official 
college pen—more than 2 to 1 the fav- 
orite over the next two nearest makes. 

One big reason for Parker Duofold’s 
overwhelming popularity is its con- 
vertible feature—like two pens for the 
price of one—for pocket, for study 
desk. Attaching a taper converts the 
Parker in 10 seconds from a Pocket 


Duofold to a Desk Pen. 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 









So whether you want a Desk Set at 
once or later, if you now get the Con- 
vertible Pocket_Duofold Pen, all you'll 
need is a base to complete the set. A 
tapered end comes free. You save the 
price of a second pen. 

See Parker’s new streamlined shape 
that sets lower in the pocket because 
the clip starts at the top—not halfway 
down the cap. And see the name, “‘Geo. 
S. Parker—DUOFOLD,” that guar- 
antees it for life! 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wis. 
Offices and Subsidiaries : 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas 
San Francisco, Toronto, Can., London, Ene. 


THE SAME PEN 
and the same point — 
always the one you prefer 


for the Price of One 
Removing the tapered 

end makes ja ig Heed 
adding a taper to Parker’s 
Pocket Pen makes ita Desk 


$5 7 310 


GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


17.4% 
greaterink capacity 
than average 


Certified by the 
Miner Laboratories 
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